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THE WEEK, 


Lorp DuNDONALD, the Commander of the Canadian 
Militia, has shown that he shares with some of the 
military profession at home the belief that a general is 
not the servant, but the master, of the Government by 
which he is appointed and paid. Not being able to 
agree with his political chief, the Canadian Minister, 
Mr. Fisher, about the appointment of a particular officer, 
he has delivered an oration against the Government on 
the danger of introducing “ political interest” into the 
army. Upon the question coming before the House at 
Ottawa, an incident occurred which shows upon what 
a quicksand Mr. Chamberlair would build an Empire. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, after warmly defending the action 
of his colleague, referred to Lord Dundonald as a 
‘* foreigner,’ and, though he afterwards substituted the 
word ‘‘ stranger,” we are still left with a pretty clear 
impression that the Imperial policy of the last ten years 
has not been at all attractive to Canadian sentiment. 
When the Canadian Premier bids for popularity in the 
Canadian Parliament by calling an Englishman a 
foreigner or a stranger we may be perfectly sure that 
Imperial federation and fiscal union (so far as Canada 
is concerned) are more of a dream in the days of 
Chamberlain than they were in the days of Carnarvon. 
The bad conduct of Lord Dundonald and the bad 
language of Sir Wilfrid Laurier are equally deplorable ; 
but in the Order of Council published on Wednesday 
at Ottawa which relieves Lord Dundonald of his 
command the case is carefully argued, and we may 
hope that a most regrettable incident will now be 
closed and its animosities forgotten. 





Lorp MiLner has had considerable difficulties 
with his Inter-Colonial Council. In fact his railway 
policy has been censured, and his subordinate, Sir 
Edouard Percy Girouard (a French Canadian who has 
had previous experience of railways in Egypt), has 
apparently been doomed by the verdict of the Rand 
magnates. According to a curiously-worded telegram 
of Reuter, the resolution of the Inter-Colonial Council 
placing the responsibility of reform on Lord Milner is 
treated as a definite expression of want of confidence 
in Sir Edouard. ‘‘ High official circles are much em- 


barrassed at the delicacy of the situation. There is 
little doubt that Sir P. Girouard’s resignation 
will give relief.’ We shall have to wait for 


the mail before we learn the rights and wrongs of 
the case. But the censure on the railway policy is 
nothing to the triumphant development of the Chinese 
labour policy. If anyone wishes to see the distance 
that separates official promise from official performance 
let him read the debate in Parliament on Chinese 
labour and compare the statements of Mr. Lyttelton 
at that time with the fact that the foremen and gangers 
are to be Chinese, and his declaration in the House of 
Commons that the Chinaman’s minimum wage would 
be at least two shillings a day with his embarrassed 
admission on Thursday that the Randlords are only 
pledged to give him a shilling. 


Tue Liberal [Imperialist] League was revived last 
week in order that after a banquet it might be 





addressed by Lord Rosebery; but the occasion lost 
some of its interest by the absence of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Henry Fowler. Had they been present they 
could hardly have failed to dissociate themselves 
from Lord Rosebery’s speech, which was largely 
devoted to an attack upon the French Treaty and 
Home Rule. As regards the first, we are content to 
describe it in the words of the 7imes as “‘an incom- 
prehensible lapse,” a pronouncement that could not 
have been “ more mischievous or misleading.” As to 
the second, it is difficult to understand how a 
statesman who obtained the Premiership by his sup- 
port of two Home Rule Bills, and was maintained 
in office by the loyal assistance of Irish Nationalists, 
should recant his political life and ask the Liberal 
Party to desert its leaders and follow him to— 
Nowhere. ‘*‘ What I have said I have not said” is 
not a very stirring motto to inscribe on the banner of 
a party. Moreover, if Lord Rosebery’s rapidly 
diminishing influence upon Liberal policy were to 
have the effect of alienating the Irish vote at the next 
General Election it is quite conceivable that all our con- 
fident hopes of a Liberal Administration would be 
dashed to the ground. If Lord Rosebery, instead of 
striking these discordant notes of hostility to Ireland 
and enmity against France, could frankly identify him- 
self with, let us say, the movement for the taxation of 
land or the protest against Chinese labour, we 
should be more inclined to agree that the executor of 
Mr. Rhodes is the political trustee of Mr. Gladstone, 
and that the clean slate is the legitimate successor of 
the Newcastle Programme. 


On Wednesday Lord Spencer spoke on Ireland 
and general politics at the City Liberal Club, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill spoke at a Free Trade League 
meeting at Manchester. The immense change which 
had come over Ireland, its increased prosperity and 
contentment were due, Lord Spencer said, to the adopt 
tion by Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party of a new 
policy towards that country. He still held to his 
opinion that a wise measure of self-government was 
essential not only to satisfy the reasonable aspira- 
tions of the Irish people but also to bind 
together the Empire, ‘‘ which was weakened by the 
discontent of one of its members.” Mr. Churchill’s 
speech dealt mainly with ‘‘ retaliation” and ‘‘ dump- 
ing.” Retaliation, he said, was the official policy of 
the Cabinet, but it meant very little, as it was not to 
be part of a general tariff or to be imposed without the 
consent of Parliament in each case; nor was it to 
involve duties on food and raw materials. He described 
dumping very happily as being of two kinds: the first 
derived from strength, and manifesting itself in price- 
cutting to crush smaller competitors ; the second from 
weakness, the sale of bankrupt stocks. On the follow- 
ing day Mr. Winston Churchill spoke in favour of 
‘‘ Administrative Home Rule for Ireland,” and said 
that when the election came he would put on his bills : 
‘* Vote for Churchill, Cheap Food, Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform.” sll 

Tue comedy of Macedonian Reform has entered 
on a new phase which ought to have further develop- 
ments. A skirmish between insurgents and Turkish 


troops near Uskub in the Austrian sphere of control 
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ended in a bloody act of treachery. A white flag was 
shown and accepted by the Turks, who crept up under 
its cover only to massacre the insurgents, some 
of them wounded and unarmed, at close quarters 
The Austrian gendarmerie officers very properly remon- 
strated and complained that they ought to have 
been informed before the expedition started in 
pursuit of the band. Hilmi Pasha’s reply was 
to issue a general order requiring the European 
officers to confine themselves to their functions as 
technical instructors of the gendarmerie. Neither they 
nor even the Consular corps, he claims, have any right 
to concern themselves with details of administration. 
He forbids the populace to present them with peti- 
tions, and prohibits the local Turkish officials from 
discussing with them any abuses or grievances 
against which they may wish to protest. Only the 
two Civil Assessors at Salonica, in his view, have 
the right to meddle in the internal government of 
Macedonia. All this, of course, reduces the scheme of 
European control to a farce. It is bad that the officers 
are to exercise no power of command, but it is merely 
ridiculous that they should be denied the right of 
criticism and supervision. There will, no doubt, be 
explanations and discussions, and, possibly, if the 
Powers are firm, Hilmi Pasha may be made to explain 
that he did not mean what he said. But he has initiated 
a policy of obstruction, and unless the Powers are strong 
enough to demand his removal he will find means 
to continue it. Meantime, it is not surprising 
to read in the letters of various correspondents that 
there is no change whatever for the better in the 
interior. The gendarmerie officers—or at least the 
Russians and the Italians—do not stir outside the 
larger towns; and their mere presence at headquarters 
can make no possible difference in the lot of the 
villagers. It was not the townsmen but the peasants 
who made the last insurrection. The anarchy which 
drove them into revolt is in no way mitigated. 

MEETINGS in support of the Armenians and 
Macedonians, our Italian correspondent writes, are 
being organised throughout the peninsula, and have 
already been held in Palermo and Milan, denouncing 
the barbarous and brutal misgovernment of the Turks, 
and asking the European Powers in the name of 
humanity and civilisation to interfere in favoar of the 
poor and oppressed peoples. Another important 
meeting will soon be held in Rome with the 
participation of members of Parliament and popular 
leaders. It is so short a time since the Italians 
themselves secured liberty and independence that 
they are particularly susceptible to such calls, 
and they are all, without distinction of party, 
advocating the strongest possible measures to 
efface the still existing shame of Ottoman rule in 
Europe over Christian people. Pius X. is also known 
to sympathise with the oppressed Balkan nationali- 
ties, and he has shown it by facts, coming financially 
to the rescue of the distressed Macedonians, to whom 
he has again recently sent secret money to be distri- 
buted by the Catholic bishops. On the other hand 
General Ricciotti Garibaldi, the son of the national 
hero, while issuing a proclamation for the constitution 
of a body of 50,000 volunteers to prevent Austria from 
substituting her own dominion for that of Turkey in 
the Balkans, announces that, in the understanding 
which took place last year between him and Boris 
Sarafoff, the union of Italians, Bulgarians, Servians, 
Albanians, and even certain Turks was agreed upon 
for a common plan having as basis the shaking off the 
Ottoman yoke and liberty according to the principles of 
nationality. 





AFTER some years, during which the dulness of its 
annals gave an illusory impression of happiness, Crete 
has emerged once more into the public view. The 


islanders are frankly discontented with Prince George’s 
administration, and he himself has gone so far along 
the paths of autocracy that he has taken to imprisoning 
his critics. One hopes that the protest against the 
harsh sentence passed on Dr. Januaris, signed by the 
Principal and most of the professors of St. Andrews 
University (where Dr. Januaris was lately a lecturer), by 
Sir Richard Jebb and Mr. Gilbert Murray, may lead to 
his liberation. But the whole condition of the 
island seems to deserve the attention of the 
four guardian Powers who named Prince George 
their Commissioner, The Constitution is frankly 
autocratic, and the Prince’s agents are almost to a 
man strangers whom he has imported from Athens. 
The Chamber meets only once in two years, and the 
Ministry is responsible only to the Prince. There is 
a severe Press censorship, and the courts appear to 
be obsequious. Worst of all, the autocracy cannot 
even claim the merit of efficiency—the roads, the 
harbours, and agriculture are all precisely as the 
Turks leftthem. The almost incredible interview pub- 
lished this week between the Prince and a deputation 
of venerable old men which went to remonstrate with 
him only to be overwhelmed with the coarsest abuse, 
exhibits him in the light of a vulgar and impracticable 
tyrant. lt is much to be hoped that Mr. Bryce’s refer- 
ence to the matter in a recent debate may succeed in 
drawing attention to the Prince's conduct. 

AmonG the wise and humane who are seeking to 
educate European opinion to insist upon a better 
treatment of the native races in Africa, Sir Harry 
Johnston takes a high place, and we hope that his 
article in the current number of the Mine/eenth Century 
will be widely and carefully read. The unrest that is 
reported among the Kaffirs (another disastrous sequel 
of the Boer war), the cry of the oppressed in the Congo 
State, the revolt of the nen against their German 
masters, the success of the ‘‘Mad Mullah,” are signs 
that, apart from morality altogether, it is the interest 
of the white man in Africa to treat with more con- 
sideration the indigenous races whom he has too often 
thought of merely to exploit or dispossess. Sir Harry 
Johnston considers that in Africa’s 114 millions of 
square miles less than a million are inhabited, or 
inhabitable, by white men; and he thinks that if 
Europe could only make up its mind to allot almost the 
entire remainder to the ownership of the negro and 
negroid inhabitants, ‘‘ we might run less risk of piling 
up the elements of an awful war between Black and 
White.” Imperialists should note that ‘‘in West 
Africa there can be no white colonisation under existing 
conditions.” British East Africa and Uganda offer the 
largest continuous area of white man’s country in the 
central section of the continent. The great thing to be 
avoided in the territories under British administration 
is what this able administrator calls ‘‘ colonial” treat- 
ment of the negroes. Officials and merchants direct 
from the United Kingdom get on well with the natives ; 
and Sir Harry Johnston contrasts their sympathetic 
attitude with the ‘impudent lawlessness” as regards 
black men’s life and property which marks the 
behaviour of men and women imbued with the colonial 
contempt for coloured races. 

In his speech at the opening of the new library at 
Somerville College Mr. Morley had a subject worthy 
of his eloquence and thought. The movement, he said, 
which was raising women to something like an 
equality with men in all the chances of life seemed to 
him the most important of all social movements that 
had taken place in this country since his youth. To 
say this was no exaggeration of its importance. The 
position of women in a country is the most search- 
ing test of its civilisation, and you can best judge 
whether a man supposed to be civilised is really civilised 
ora mere sophisticated barbarian by his attitude and 
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behaviour towards them. It is something, as Mr. Morley 
said, totake pleasure in, that Mill’s book upon the subject 
is now out of date because everyone agrees with its 
spirit. Women, now that men have taken them seriously, 
have been given opportunities to prove, if proof were 
wanted, that they deserve to be taken seriously. There 
is no need to say what use they have made of those 
opportunities. Mr. Morley also gave an eloquent 
forecast of the books that are to fill the still empty 
shelves of the library. He hoped that the library would 
have a voice and physiognomy of its own; that 
its presiding purpose would be to present the 
great march of thoughts, ideas, and institutions. 
There can be no doubt that in this country we need a 
greater knowledge of that larger and nobler kind of 
history. It is the lack of it that makes so many of us 
ready to give ear to political charlatans and to fallacies 
which the whole course of history refutes. 

Tue first volume of the collected edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems has appeared, and with it an intro- 
duction addressed to Mr. Theodore Watts, in which 
the poet makes a cursory review of his works, In 
this review there is a defiance that seems unnecessary 
in one who is now universally acclaimed the greatest of 
living poets. Mr. Swinburne finds ‘nothing that 
he could wish to cancel, to alter, or to unsay 
in any page he has ever laid before his readers.” 
Could Shakespeare or Milton have said as much? 
One cannot accuse a man of such genius of 
arrogance. It is rather the persistence of that 
wilfulness which has made him publish some things 
which any other man with the power to write them 
would surely have torn up. But that wilfulness 
is a trifling flaw in so great an achievement. 
Most of Mr. Swinburne’s preface is filled with 
a lofty pride in his work and in his enthusiasm for 
noble things. This, more than any particular criticism, 
is the interesting thing about it. Mr. Swinburne has 
certainly said better things about other men’s poetry 
than about his own. In his judgment of it he seems to 
be rather freakish and, like Wordsworth, to admire 
most what seems least valuable to the rest of the world. 
The preface, in fact, will be read rather because it 
contains what a great man has to say about himself 
than because he has said the best that could be said 
about him. It is certain, at any rate, that he has left 
room for some other writer to praise him well. 





A COMMITTEE ‘‘ appointed to consider the position 
and duties of the Board of Trade and of the Local 
Government Board” have just issued what they are 
pleased to callareport. ‘‘ We have assumed,” say the 
Committee, ‘‘ the terms of reference to apply primarily 
to the constitution of the Departments as exemplified 
by the position of their political chiefs.” Having con- 
sulted present and past presidents, they utter several 
platitudes about the Board and proceed to their epoch- 
making proposals. ‘‘In all the circumstances of the 
case, and while recognising that the increases are 
considerable, we recommend that the salary of the 
President should be raised [from £2,000] to £5,000 
a year, that of the Parliamentary Secretary to 
— and that of the Permanent Secretary to 

2,000.” They would also call the President 
‘*Minister of Commerce and Industry.” The repert 
proceeds to discuss the Local Government Board. 
‘We proceed to consider whether the present salary 
of the President is adequate.” They are satisfied ‘‘ that 
the administrative business of the Department is very 
considerable, both in labour and importance,” and they 
“therefore recommend that the salary of the President 
should be raised to £3,000 a year.’’ Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four and Mr. Long, as the report tells us, suggested 
that no increase should take place during their tenures, 
but ‘‘ we see noreason for any such postponement.” 
They finally explain that various suggestions for the 


transfer of duties had been offered, all of which they 
reject, A better report might have been written by any 
competent journalist in half a day. One member of the 
original committee had a sense of humour, for we learn 
that Sir George Ryder was appointed ‘‘in place of the 
(sic) Sir John Gorst.” Probably the Sir John Gorst 
perceived that Lord Jersey and his colleagues were 
incapable either of getting up facts or of expressing 
themselves in the English language. The Committee 
seem to have thought that all the country wanted were 
new names and higher salaries. 

Two years ago a committee of magistrates was 
appointed by the Hampshire quarter sessions to inquire 
into the ratio of licensed houses to population in the 
county, and their report, just published, with a 
preface by the chairman, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, forms 
a valuable commentary on the Licensing Bill. They 
find that 28 towns have 582 licenced houses, or 
one to 190 of the population, and 78 rural parishes 
have 345, or one to every 157. Of these 927 
houses ‘‘741 belong to brewers, 113 are leased 
to them, so that, after deducting hotels, railway 
refreshment rooms, and canteens, the number of free 
houses is so small that they may be neglected.” 
Only 29 of the 927 tenants have yearly tenancies and 
137 hold from month to month. The committee 
invited the co-operation of the brewers on the principle 
of the Birmingham and Blackburn reduction schemes. 
The brewers attended a conference, but, although 
admitting that a reduction would proportionately add 
to the value of the remaining houses and contending 
that no reduction would affect the consumption of 
liquor, declined to co-operate. They offered, indeed, 
to surrender old licences for new, but the committee 
naturally refused, and recommended brewster 
sessions to act on their own authority. Then came 
the Prime Minister's speech to the brewers’ deputation, 
and stopped everything. How disastrous the speech 
proved may be illustrated from Winchester. In 1903 
the magistrates objected to fifty licences, but adjourned 
the matter for a year on an undertaking by the brewers 
to arrange a voluntary reduction. At the 1904 sessions 
the brewers withdrew their promise. Commenting on the 
compensation fund as proposed in the bill, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre shows that it is less fair than the Birmingham 
scheme, as it is levied not upon ‘‘the particular 
houses which benefit by the suppression of their com- 
petitors, but upon all licensed houses in the county.” 
If, e.g., ina village of 600 there are four houses, and 
two are closed, the survivors may find their trade and 
value doubled, yet they will pay only £3 or 44. 

Or Kubelik’s concert in the Queen’s Hall we should 
think with more pleasure had it ended with the first 
half-hour. His playing of Bach’s Sonatain D Minor 
with the tremendous Chaconne was indeed a sufficient 
delight for one afternoon. We have been privileged 
to hear many brilliant violinists during the last month 
or two, and most of them have rendered this Chaconne, 
but in ease, in absence of self-consciousness, in 
beauty and power of tone, in dignity and in grace 
Kubelik’s rendering surpasses them all. One wondered 
a little that he should have introduced Schumann’s 
piano accompaniment, which for all its elegance 
and aptness seemed to our thinking only irrelevant 
and distracting. But the real puzzle came in the later 
stages of the programme. What singular obliquity of 
taste and judgment is it which induces a player like 
Kubelik, who is something more than a great executant, 
to give us as the most important item of his programme 
a work so arid, so dull, so trivial as Ernst’s Concerto 
(F sharp minor)? It abounds, of course, in all manner 


of technical difficulties, and perhaps to the minute 
minority of the audience who were themselves accom- 
plished violinists it may have been interesting to 
watch the ease with which the performer surmounted 
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these fantastic tests of skill. But the public which goes 
to a concert to hear music, expecting to come away 
with some memories that will outlast the performance, 
has a right to demand something better. 





WE have received a long circular from a Doctor 
McDowell of New York, headed ‘‘ The Society of the 
Who’s Who.” He wishes all those who are mentioned 
in the English and American publications of that 
name, ‘‘the strongest body of people intellectually 
that the world has ever known,” to join the society 
for the purpose of bringing about the closest accord 
between those who speak with the tongue of Shake- 
speare and Milton. McDowell himself speaks a very 
different language ; but that is by the way. Minor 
objects of the society are to wear a ‘‘ recognition 
rosette” (price 25c.) and ‘to establish a new and 
higher order of nobility than any other that has ever 
existed since time began.” Members are to vote 
for the noblemen, and “ the insignia that will go with 
the order is beingdesigned.” There is to be a meeting at 
Runnymede on June 15 next (Magna Charta day), ‘‘a 
great liberty event” to celebrate the anniversary of the 
charter of the world’s liberty; and the “following 
named gentlemen ” are requested ‘‘ to take charge as the 
committee for that purpose.” The list of gentlemen 
includes the King, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. 
Balfour, and, by a final stroke of humour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, to whose notice we commend the project. If he 
could make a speech in favour of Protection at the 
meeting of a society designed to encourage ‘Peace, 
plenty, liberty, and justice,” it would add the final 
touch of incongruity to his career. 


POLITICAL economy, which recently obtained official 
and distinct recognition at Cambridge, has just risen a 
little in the world at Oxford. It has not,indeed,advanced 
to the dignity of a ‘‘ school”; and the passing of an 
examination in economics qualifies for a diploma only, 
and not a degree. The aims and methods of the ‘*‘Com- 
mittee for Economics” are set forth in a small pam- 
phlet published by Baxter’s Press, Oxford. Five classes 
of students have been specially considered in framing 
the scheme of examination and preliminary instruction 
—‘‘those intending to follow a business career,” 
candidates for the Civil Service, those anxious to fit 
themselves for the obligations of citizenship, foreigners 
studying English economics, and women students. Can- 
didates for the diploma may take the course of instruc- 
tion either with their work for a University degree, or 
as a post-graduate course, or as a special study. 





IN the list of fixtures below we announce that the 
Mermaid Society will perform Comus and Ben Jonson’s 
Hue and Cry after Cupid. There is no need to say 
anything of the beauty of Comus, but one may note 
that it is not really a masque at all. Ben Jonson’s 
masques are true masques, and among the most delicate 
fantasies in our literature. They were the trifles of 
a poetic age as musical comedies are the trifles of a 
prosaic age. The contrast is humiliating, and the 
Mermaid Society do well to mark it thus. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 

CONCERTS, &c. 

une 18, Zur-Muehlen Recital, Bechstein Hall, 3.30 p.m. 

une 20, Vienna Male Choir Concert. St. James's Hall, 8 p.m. 

une 21, Kocian Recital, Bechstein Hall, 3 p.m. 

une 22, Vecsey Recital, St. James's Hall, 8.15 p.m. 

une a5, Kubelik Recital, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 

une 25, Hans Giersen Recital, Bechstein Hall, 3.30 p.m. 
THEATRES. 

Mermaid Society. Six performances of Comus and Hue and Cry after 
Cupid (Ben Jonson). Beginning June 23 at 9 p.m. Thorpe Lodge, 
Campden Hill. Tickets, 5, Old Palace-chambers, Whitehall 

= 20, Madame Bernhardt's season opens, His Majesty's Theatre. 
une 21-25, Royal Agricultural Society. Cattle, &c., Show, Park Royal, 


illesden. 
SALES, 
At Christie's. 
— 20, Jewels, Porcelain, Furniture, &c., at 1 p.m. 
une 21-24, Hawkins’ Collection, at 1 p.m. 
June 21, Modern Pictures, at 1 p.m. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


ADMIRAL SKRYDLOFY’s raid into the straits of Korea tempts 
one to repeat a thing which has been said a little too 
often in this column. The progress of the war may 
convince the public that there is no such thing as “ com- 
mand” of the sea; the term is a misleading metaphor 
taken from land operations, and a metaphor peculiarly 
dangerous to a nation in our position. You can make 
it more or less difficult for your enemy to take the sea; 
you cannot make it nowadays impossible. Communica- 
tions by sea can never be the same as communications 
by land. A couple of Japanese transports have been 
intercepted ; it is probable that a Japanese force superior 
to that of Admiral Skrydloff is in pursuit. It is certain 
that if the Russians succeed in getting away the Japanese 
communications, which are wholly by sea, will suffer a 
serious interruption. If the Russian ships are destroved 
within the next two days those communications will still 
be held unhampered, but subject to severance by the 
appearance at any time between the first of August and 
the first of November of Russian naval reinforcements, 

Those reinforcements could make Vladivosteck 
during the month of October—the pretence that a 
modern fleet cannot coal at sea is nonsense; the feat has 
been successfully accomplished in both the English and 
the French services; but Vladivostock is closed for six 
months of the year, and reinforcements cannot sail unless 
they have Port Arthur as the object of their journey. 

The position, therefore, at the end of this week re- 
mains precisely what it was at the end of last week, and 
at the end of the week before that—and what it will 
remain for several weeks to come. Whatever unex- 
pected developments there may be (such as the Skrydloff 
raid), the knot of the whole campaign is still Port Arthur. 

Some of the best critics in our Press have wondered 
that the Japanese have not masked Port Arthur with a 
comparatively small force, and massed all their three 
armies against Kuropatkin; and one critic, perhaps the 
ablest of all, has suggested that the Japanese have de- 
liberately abstained from attacking the main Russian 
army on account of diplomatic considerations! It is 
easier to believe that the Japanese understand the possi- 
bility, or rather probability, of the sailing of the Baltic 
fleet. The Japanese have no means of recruiting their 
Navy; they have chosen to depend entirely upon the sea 
for their communications. It is therefore absolutely 
essential for them to destroy the only practicable naval 
base which Russia possesses in the Far East. They must 
destroy it within three months, and if they can do so in 
three weeks their advantage will be enormously increased. 

It cannot be too often repeated: the resistance of 
Port Arthur sufficiently prolonged will ensure, humanly 
speaking, the strategical success of Russia before the 
first snow falls; its fall will ensure the occupation of 
all Southern Manchuria by the Japanese. 

In the light of this theory, which we are convinced 
is the true one, all the rumours, guesses, and falsehoods 
about the second Japanese army and the main Russian 
force in the Manchurian plain lose their importance. The 
réle of either is clear enough. Kuroki, with the second 
Japanese army, is keeping in touch with the Russians 
along a front of over one hundred miles in length, and 
is praying to all his gods that Port Arthur may fall before 
Kuropatkin’s army (that is, the army free from the lines 
of communication) shall exceed the Japanese force op- 
posed to it. Kuropatkin for his part is praying with 
equal fervour that Port Arthur shall hold out until his 
reinforcements make it possible for him to assume the 
offensive and to separate the army at Feng Hoang Cheng 
from the army in the Liao-Tung peninsula. 

On which of these two prayers is answered depends 
the situation in Manchuria during the whole of the pre- 
sent phase of the campaign, and every action short of 
a general action between the two main armies is ‘ncon 
siderable in contrast with the fate of the fortress. 
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IF PORT ARTHUR FALLS. 


N the course of the Boer war and since its conclu- 
sion we have often endeavoured to estimate and 
measure the direct and indirect losses suffered by our 
own country. The increased debt charge, the millions 
added to the annual outlay on military and naval 
establishments, the enormous expenditure and waste 
of material, the destruction of human and animal life, 
the diversion of industry from productive to unproduc- 
tive employmeats, the depreciation of Consols and all 
other securities by from 15 to 30 per cent.—all these 
elements have to be taken into consideration before 
any adequate notion of the real cost of that war can 
be constructed out of the official estimate of 230 mil- 
lions which represents the actual payments made from 
the Exchequer from loans and taxes. 

But difficult as it is to measure the losses of 
the invader, it is an infinitely more difficult, nay, an 
utterly impossible task to get any adequate or precise 
notion of the economic cost (to say nothing of the 
misery) that falls upon the inhabitants of the invaded 
country. No real statisticai account can ever be 
obtained of the material losses suffered during the Boer 
war by the unfortunate communities which inhabited 
and governed the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal Republic in the year 1899. In the war now raging 
between Russia and Japan, it is still more difficult to 
compute what is the amount and extent of the damage, 
at what rate the world’s reserve of wealth and capital 
is being depleted, or what are the respective losses 
of the combatants, and which is suffering most, in 
proportion to resources. With regard to Corea we 
have no information. The Coreans are helpless, but 
they are not belligerents, and if the Japanese pay for 
what they consume there is no reason why (apart from 
Cossacks’ raids) the Coreans should have incurred 
material losses in this first stage of the war, though it 
is to be feared that as hostilities proceed their predica- 
ment will become steadily worse. 

The case of the Manchurians and Siberians is 
different. We know that Russian troops are freely 
billeted on the inhabitants, and we are not surprised 
to hear that a commercial crisis, and even a famine, is 
feared in the large towns of Siberia. Fortunately for 
Japan, her foreign trade has not been affected, as the 
Russian fleet, up to the time of Admiral Skrydloff’s dash 
from Vladivostock, has been unable to prey upon Japanese 
commerce. So far the economic effects of the war in 
Japan itself have been felt chiefly in a general fall in 
the prices of securities (there has been a rally in the 
last few weeks) and a serious tightening of the money 
market. The lack of capital, or accumulated wealth, 
has always hampered the commercial and industrial 
expansion of Japan. Important works of railway 
construction were abandoned at the outbreak of war, 
civil employment of all sorts was reduced, and in many 
parts of the country we hear of severe distress and 
want of employment. Several banks have already been 
forced tosuspend payment. Undoubtedly Japan hasevery 
reason to desire a speedy conclusion to a war which, 
however glorious and successful in a military sense, is 
already imposing a severe strain upon her financial system. 
If she can capture or destroy the Russian fleet and obtain 
certain territorial guarantees, she will probably be very 
anxious indeed to make terms and conclude an arrange- 


ment not perhaps unsatisfactory to those Russian 
statesmen who have disapproved all along of the extra- 
vagant expenditure in Manchuria and on the Pacific 
seaboard. 

If, as now seems to be anticipated by some military 
experts both in France and in Germany, Port Arthur 
should fall in the next few days or weeks, Russia 
will suffer an immediate direct loss in ships, guns, 
materials, and munitions of war of which it should 
be not difficult to make an approximate estimate. 
(How far they will be able to render the capture 
valueless to Japan is another matter.) As it hap- 
pens, the Odessa correspondent of the Zimes, who 
seems to possess some good means of information, 
has supplied figures ‘‘taken from official Russian 
sources and checked and supplemented by a Russian 
naval authority.” He says that on February 8, before 
the first successful torpedo attack on the fleet at Port 
Arthur, Russia had in the Far East seven first-class 
battleships worth 11 millions, eleven first and second 
class cruisers worth 9} millions, and fifty-five smaller 
ships of war, cruiser gunboats, torpedo destroyers, 
torpedo boats, &c., worth £9,300,000. In each case 
‘the minimum value” is given. That is to say, we 
presume, a large percentage is taken off the building 
cost or the purchase price. The total minimum 
value of the Russian fleet before the war was, 


therefore, just under 30 millions (£29,903,000), 
Probably—this is our own estimate—pretty nearly 
a third of this total must be subtracted from 


the vessels sunk or damaged since the war began, 
and three or four millions more for the Viadivostock 
contingent. If, then, the Japanese take Port Arthur 
and the fleet fails to escape, aloss of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling will be inflicted on Russia. But this is not 
all even of the naval loss, for no account is taken in 
these figures of harbour vessels, military transports, 
or ships belonging to Russian companies. One vessel 
of the Russian Volunteer Fleet (the Ekaterinoslaff, 
of more than 10,000 tons) has been captured by the 
Japanese, and another, the Kazan, is now lying in Port 
Arthur. The Japanese fleet has also suffered several 
heavy losses, and the sinking of the two transports is 
one of the most demoralising blows that have been 
dealt in the course of the war. 

One curious thing about the apprehended disaster 
is that if Port Arthur falls and Russia _ gives 
up the idea of keeping a fighting navy in the China 
seas, an enormous load will at once be lifted off the 
shoulders of Russian taxpayers, and also, let us hope, 
off the taxpayers of European countries which were 
competing with the growth of the Russian navy. The 
loss of a warship which is not wanted or will not have 
its place supplied is a great economic gain, for the cost 
of its yearly upkeep is enormous, with its large crew to 
be paid and fed, its munitions to be replenished, its 
huge consumption of coal, and the costly repairs which 
are constantly required. But political economy is not 
very widely studied in Russia, and even if it were such 
considerations as these would be a poor solace for so 
tremendous and humiliating a blow as the loss of a 
fleet, a naval stronghold, and a predominance in the 
Far East comparable to that of France in Europe half 
a century ago. No wonder that the imagination is 
stirred at the thought of such a revolution in the 
balance of power, and of its possible consequences to 
the Government of all the Russias, 
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‘“‘ADMINISTRATIVE HOME RULE.” 


HE past month has seen an interesting re-appear- 
ance of the Irish question in English politics. 
Mr. Morley threw out a notable constructive hint in his 
speech at Manchester, and Lord Rosebery seemed 
to reply last week in a passage of mere negations, 
that simply reiterated the impatience with which Lord 
Rosebery has come to regard the existence of an Irish 
element in English politics and the persistence of a 
tradition of Home Rule which stands in the way of 
reviving an Imperialist Whig Party. The informal 
dialogue was continued by Mr. Birrell, who seemed 
to be searching with some insight and regard for 
principle for a practical Irish programme which might 
unite the party without doing unnecessary violence to 
English prejudice, and by Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
seems to have adopted the sympathetic temper as well 
as the practical policy sketched by Mr. Morley. An 
Opposition may, if it pleases, ignore the Irish question, 
but even a Government which had cleaned its slate 
would be compelled to inscribe some Irish policy 
upon it. 

It is easy to understand the irritation with which 
some Liberals have come to regard the whole subject 
of the party’s relations with Ireland. A splendid piece 
of chivalry on the part of adead leader has excluded it 
for well nigh twenty years from influence and power, 
and even now, with the certainty of victory before it, 
comes also the prospect of compromise and bargaining, 
Two years ago it was possible for the leaders of the 
Liberal League to declare that they would refuse office 
rather than submit once more to accept an uncertain 
tenure of power from an Irish alliance. But meanwhile 
issues have arisen which would make that renunciation 
impossible. With Free Trade in the balance no English 
Party could dare to refuse th aid of an Irish Party. 
The position is humiliating and anomalous. We 
have to deal not merely with a party which 
disagrees with us about education, is divided on 
temperance reform, and uncertain in its views on fisca] 
questions. The real mischief is that the Act of Unicn 
has placed English politics at the mercy of a party 
which approaches all these questions from an un-English 
or even from an anti-English standpoint. It differs 
from us on these questions, not as we differ among 
ourselves upon their merits. Rather it cares 
nothing for English interests, and adjusts its atticude 
by considerations that have no relation to the good of 
our commonwealth. Alarmists are fond of pointing to 
the danger which might threaten the Empire in some 
moment of international strain and crisis if a ‘* dis- 
loyal’ Parliament were seated in Dublin. That remote 
and improbable danger is as nothing to the daily 
menace caused by the presence of a great and dis- 
ciplined party with sectional aims which needs no 
exceptional crisis to make its disturbing influence 
felt. There are only two ways of facing that 
danger. We may simply seek, as the first Home 
Rule Bill did, to extrude the foreign element. Or 
else we may strive by satisfying its demands to win 
it from its attitude of opposition—for it is its grievance 
which makes it at once hostile and homogeneous. 

The Irish policy which Mr. Birrell seemed to 
suggest undoubtedly evades many difficulties. The 
English attitude towards Ireland has certainly grown 


less bitter and more sympathetic in the past twenty 
years. The prejudices of past conflicts survive, but they 
cling rather to the name of Home Rule and to the 
historic ideal of a Parliament in Dublin than to the 
principle of self-government. The problem is to dis- 
cover a new line of approach which will avoid 
the old catchwords, surprise the average man before 
he can drop into habitual attitudes, and by presenting 
a new scheme compel him to think freshly. The 
notion of starting with the reform or abolition of 
Dublin Castle would certainly offer a_ sufficiently 
cautious beginning. No one outside the ranks of the 
privileged caste is ever likely to defend a bureaucracy. 
To confide the administration of Ireland to Irishmen is 
a sound and not exactly a novel principle. Mr. 
Wyndham—himself of Irish descent—took no incon- 
siderable step when he chose a Catholic and a patriotic 
Irishman for his permanent Under-Secretary. But, 
after all, it is a formula which evades the main diffi- 
culty. The grievance of Ireland is not that she is 
governed by Englishmen. It is rather that her rulers 
are responsible not to Irish but to English opinion. 

Dublin Castle, with all its odious associations, 
is after all nothing but a name for the Irish Secretary’s 
office. To abolish it is meaningless unless at the same 
time we abolish the practice of appointing as the re- 
sponsible governor of Ireland a statesman who is a 
member of an English party, who stands or falls with 
an English Ministry, owes his position to English 
votes, and derives his opportunity for modifying Irish 
policy, not from the confidence of the Irish people in 
his Irish programme, but rather from the attitude ot 
English electors towards the English policy of 
his colleagues. While that system continues the 
nationality of the Irish Secretary is more or less 
irrelevant. However sympathetic he might be, he 
would still come as the nominee, not of an Irish, but of 
an English party. He might, in fact, defer to Irish 
opinion, but his legislative efforts would still be limited 
by the willingness of his English colleagues to allow him 
to interpolate Irish concerns amid the English business 
of a predominantly English Parliament, and his tenure 
of office would-be determined by considerations wholly 
extraneous to Irish affairs. The reform of Dublin Castle 
must mean the abolition of this system. The Unionists 
made a beginning when they created a Department of 
Agriculture, which would have had a Parliamentary head 
if Mr. Plunkett could have found a constituency. It is 
easy to imagine the transformation of the various bureau- 
cratic boards which at present control such departments 
as Education transformed into Irish Ministries under 
Parliamentary secretaries, who would divide between 
them the responsibility now assumed by a single British 
Minister. Without a change in this direction even a 
reform so feasible and conservative as Mr. Russell’s 
plan of a Grand Committee of Irish members sitting in 
Westminster to discuss Irish measures and Irish esti- 
mates would prove unworkable. There is something 
to be said for this idea of an Irish Committee, some- 
thing also for the plan of a national council indirectly 
elected by county and borough councils. But in some 
torm or another the ideal of national self-government 
must be realised. There is no other way of making 
Irish opinion the driving power in Irish government, 
and nothing less than this can satisfy either Liberal 
principles or Irish sentiment. 
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THE LICENSING BILL. 


HE Government’s recent decision on the question 
of time limit has cleared the air. It has brought 
the most moderate of Liberals into line with the most 
downright of temperance reformers. The issue was 
never clearer than it is to-day. The Government has 
once more illustrated its inability to see any public 
question from a public point of view. It has once more 
sacrificed the national interest to the interest of a 
class, which happens by a singular coincidence to be 
the most effective wing of its electoral army, and, 
like the Sultan’s Kurdish cavalry, makes the right of 
unrestricted plunder the first condition of its allegiance. 
The time limit has been rightly regarded by the 
temperance party, the representatives of the Church 
of England, and the mass of the public as the test 
question. It marks emphatically the difference between 
a policy which aims at compensation for its own sake 
and a policy which aims at compensation solely as a 
means to temperance reform. The present Govern- 
ment, if they had decided on the latter policy, would 
have been in a peculiarly strong position. They could 
have made the most advantageous terms with an 
interest which is well aware that it will never receive 
more favourable treatment than it gets to-day, and 
would probably have accepted a moderate time limit 
with little more than a formal protest. But if the bill 
passes without a time limit, whatever proposals 
are made in future for controlling or taxing 
the trade, or for resuming its monopoly for the 
benefit of the public, the same appeal to the new legal 
rights conferred in 1904 will on every occasion re- 
appear, and every species of genuine temperance 
reform will be represented as an attack on security and 
property. But reformers must always be prepared for 
arguments created by reactionary legislation. If the 
acquisition of licences for the purpose of public 
management is rendered difficult by this bill, it will be 
facilitated by wise legislation in the future. Most 
of the Government spokesmen were careful to pro- 
claim that reformers would be as free in the future 
as in the past. But, lest any foolish person 
should try to salve his conscience as a Govern- 
ment supporter by this reflection, the Solicitor-General, 
whose blunt outspokenness is the one redeeming 
feature of his cynical outlook on politics, has let the cat 
still further out of the bag. “ He was not in favour,” 
he said, ‘‘ of local option or municipalisation, and he did 
not see why the House should spend time in providing 
facilities for setting up either of them. At any rate, if 
the bill would prevent local authorities, when making 
experiments, from ignoring the just claims of licence 
holders he was very glad of it.” 

How is this situation to be met? In the first place, 
by uncompromising opposition to the bill as a whole 
and bya clear declaration that the Liberal Party reserves 
to itselt complete freedom in dealing with the new con- 
ditions. But this is not enough. The Opposition 
should keep the main points of its own policy before 
the country, and endeavour, as far as is compatible 
with the scheme of the bill, to embody them in amend- 
ments. The justice and necessity of raising and 
revising the licence duties, independently of the com- 
pensation fund, should be steadily maintained. In 
dealing with the liquor question the Government have 
raised a new fiscal question of immense importance. 


Some striking figures, showing the amount raised by 
licence duties in the United States, have recently 
been published by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell in 
the eighth of their series of pamphlets on the bill 
(Delittle, Fenwick, and Co., York). Taking all towns 
with a population exceeding 30,000, they show that the 
average licence duty in the United Kingdom is £27, in 
the United States £146 ; while in the twenty-five towns 
in each country which show the highest rate the 
average duty is in the one case £37 and in the other 
4299. If licensed houses in London paid in the same 
proportion as those in New York the yield would 
amount, not to a quarter of a million, but to two 
millions and three quarters—a sum greater than that 
obtained by the whole County Council rate. Nor is 
account here taken of further licence duties imposed 
in the United States on brewers and distillers. We 
hope that these figures may sink deep into the mind of 
the next Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

An attempt should be made to remove restric- 
tions upon the amount which may be levied under 
the bill for compensation purposes. The number of 
unnecessary licences should first be determined, and 
the authority should be empowered to raise, not a 
ridiculously limited sum, but whatever amount may 
then be required to effect the reduction. 

But the above proposals will not necessarily secure 
for the public the increased profits which the proposed 
reduction will create ; and a strenuous effort should be 
made to introduce into the bill, whether in addition 
to or as a substitute for other financial proposals, 
the principle of betterment. If the new Valuation 
Bill should pass a peculiarly good opportunity will pre- 
sent itself. Provision could be made for ascertaining 
in 1905 both the capital and the annual value of all 
licensed premises, and at the end of any quinquennial 
period, the increase (if any) in annual value might be 
levied in the form of a direct tax. 

The sting of the bill is apparently irremovable. 
But temperance reformers can secure something, and 
it would be reckless to throw away the chance of 
mitigating, if only in a slight degree, the force of one 
of the most damaging blows ever dealt at their cause. 





OUR COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS. 


T is fortunate that with the value of land in most 
parts of the country rising rapidly from decade to 
decade and increasing the temptations of landlords to 
encroach upon commons or to close public rights of 
way the character of the Legislature has become more 
popular and the power of the local communities to 
protect themselves against the rich and the powerful 
has so enormously increased. Nevertheless, the need 
for a skilled, watchful, and public-spirited agency to 
prompt local bodies and keep Parliament alive to its 
duties is in no way diminished, and we know of no 
voluntary association in any department of social 
work which can point to so extraordinary a record of 
wisely directed and successful efforts as the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society. In the report issued 
last week the society ‘‘is again able to report that 
the work continues to increase in utility and volume.” 
During the last two years it has dealt with more cases 
than in any previous period since its foundation in 
1865. It is no wonder that a society commanding 
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so much legal knowledge and practical experience (the 
names of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Edward North 
Buxton, Mr. Bryce, Sir Robert Hunter, Lord Thring, 
and Sir John Brunner are all on the executive com- 
mittee) should be constantly asked to advise upon the 
encroachments which as constantly threaten the walks, 
the views, the roadside wastes, the streams, and the 
commons of rural England. And such is the fairness, 
moderation, and common sense which the committee 
and its secretary invariably display that they are now 
from time to time called in to adjudicate disputes 
between inhabitants and landowners. Thus, for 
example, in the parish of Ellesborough, in Bucking- 
hamshire, the secretary, after an exhaustive inquiry, 
has lately given an award acceptable to all parties, and 
prepared a map which defines no fewer than thirty- 
nine footways and bridle paths in perhaps the most 
beautiful woodland scenery of the county. One path 
runs close by ‘‘Cymbeline’s Mound” and near the 
famous ‘‘ velvet lawn.” 


It is a great shame that,Government Departments 
like the Admiralty should be allowed to close rights of 
way and obstruct communication between villages. 
We hope that the action of this department in closing 
important paths leading across an estate they have 
recently bought in the parishes of Frindsbury and 
Hoo, in Kent, brutal and high-handed as it is, will 
arouse public indignation, and that the Minister 
and officials concerned will learnto pay a little more 
attention to the interests of their humble fellow-citizens. 

One of the most striking achievements of the 
society has been, of course, the preservation of the 
view from Richmond, and those who study the report 
will probably agree that the compromise effected with 
Lord Dysart with regard to the Ham and Petersham 
commons is a decidedly advantageous one. If only 
well-to-do people will give more generous support to 
the society it will be greatly strengthened in its 
efforts to preserve other features of natural beauty 
and historical interest now threatened by builder or 
monopolist. Surely the people of Croydon will take 
care that the Purley Beeches, the finest wood of its 
kind in all Surrey, shall not be ‘‘ developed for building 
purposes”! Surely, too, after the striking success 
which attended Mr. Buxton’s magnificent efforts to 
rescue the remnant of Hainault Forest, Mrs. Barnett’s 
spirited attempt to enlarge Hampstead Heath and pre- 
vent its disfigurement will meet with equal success. 
We are delighted to see that nearly half the sum 
required has already been raised. 

Much interest attaches to almost every case men- 
tioned in the report, and now that means of com- 
munication are so rapid it cannot be said that the 
enclosure of public land or the closing of public paths 
in the wildest parts of Devon, or Wales, or Yorkshire 
are matters upon which any inhabitant of the kingdom 
can afford to be indifferent. And when a national 
monument like Stonehenge is surrounded by a barbed- 
wire fence and visitors are debarred from passing along 
an immemorial roadway except on payment of a shilling, 
there seems to be a genuine call on every Briton who is 
endowed with the historical instinct and the historical 
pugnacity to assist in doing battle for his rights. In 
the case of Stonehenge the society has been unable to 
avoid litigation, but a perusal of that part of the report 
will show that it is not for want of a diplomatic and 


conciliatory spirit that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and his 
colleagues have at length decided to challenge the 


obstruction of the ways to and from Stonehenge in the 
courts of law.* 





THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


ORD LYTTON’S motion for a Committee of the 
House of Lords to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Chantrey Bequest has been postponed for a 
short time, but the delay will only serve to whet the 
public interest in what has now come to be regarded as 
a matter of national importance. The facts of the 
matter are very simple, and can be set out very shortly. 
Sir Francis Chantrey in the will by which the bequest 
was established said (1) that the money of the bequest 
was to be spent on “‘ the purchase of Works of Fine Art 
of the Highest Merit in Painting and Sculpture that can 
be obtained, either already executed or which may here- 
after be executed by artists of any nation, provided 
such artists shall have actually resided in Great 
Britain during the executing and completing of 
such works, and (2) that regard should be had “ solely 
to the intrinsic merits of the works in question,” and 
that the trustees ‘‘should not permit any feeling of 
sympathy for an artist or his family to influence them.” 
There are other clauses; but these are the main subject 
of controversy. From them it is clear that works 
are eligible for purchase (1) when they are of the 
highest merit obtainable, and (2) when they are exe- 
cuted in this country ; living artists are not specified, 
whilst the choice is not limited to British artists, but 
may be extended to those of any nationality. The 
conditions are plain. The question is, Have the 
trustees made any serious attempt to carry them 
out ? 

The state of affairs is asfollows: With regard to 
the purchase of ‘‘ works of fine art of the highest 
merit,” the trustees stand charged with a long list of 
serious and inexcusable omissions. It has been pointed 
out by Mr. McColl and others that artists of acknow- 
ledged repute, such as Alfred Stevens, Whistler, Ford 
Madox Brown, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Cecil Lawson, Alphonse Legros, and others are unre- 
presented in the Chantrey collection, the examples by 
some of these in the Tate Gallery being private gifts. 
On the other hand the trustees, out of £60,000 spent 
altogether, have paid nearly £50,000 to members of the 
Academy and other exhibitors in their galleries for 
pictures whose market value, to take the most material 
test, is much lower than that of pictures by the great 
artists they have ignored. These pictures they have 
bought, in many instances, at far above the current 
prices, and it is certain that few of them, if sold by 
auction to-day, would fetch more than half what 
was given for them. This fact alone should convince 
even those who are quite ignorant on matters of art 
that the trust has been badly administered. Further, 
in practically confining their purchases to living British 
artists the trustees have ignored the clause per- 
mitting the acquisition of foreign works exe- 
cuted in Great Britain, while in their haste 
to buy from Burlington House they have missed 





*The new Report of the Commons and Footpaths Preser- 
vation Society, together with some excellent pamphlets on its 
work and aims, may be obtained from the Secretary, 25, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 
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countless opportunities of acquiring valuable pictures 
by living or deceased masters from elsewhere. In 
short, they have taken ‘‘the encouragement of British 
Fine Art” to mean, not the raising of the standard of 
that art by a splendid national collection, but the sub- 
sidising of a few Academicians and exhibitors at the 
Academy ; and it is almost impossible not to suspect 
that they have been influenced in many cases by that 
‘feeling of sympathy for an artist,” either on account 
of his allegiance to the Academy or for some other 
reason, against which Chantrey expressly declared. The 
effect may be seen at the Tate Gallery. The Chantrey 
pictures shown there represent not British art, but the 
Royal Academy—a very different thing—and no Acade- 
mician has yet pretended that it was otherwise. The 
Academy is discreetly loth to make official defences, 
and none have yet appeared in this case. The 
defence, already unofficially made, that the trustees 
can do as they like, and intend to continue to do so, 
will probably not hold good at law, and is not likely to 
satisfy Lord Lytton’s Committee, if he obtains it. 

The old plea that the Academy is a private body 
administering a private trust cannot avail, since the 
trust has been shown to be a public one. Neither can 
the policy of silence, which they have hitherto thought 
fit to pursue in this matter, serve them, as it served 
them twenty years ago, when Sir Robert Peel brought 
forward the question in Parliament, and the Academy 
promised a “ communication” which, however, was 
never produced. The Academy has been losing public 
credit for many years. All instructed opinion is now 
against it. Even ignorant opinion no longer supports 
it. This matter of the Chantrey Bequest is the best 
test case that could be chosen on which to attack its 
pretensions, because it is not merely a matter of taste, 
but a question of fact. Have the trustees obeyed the 
instructions of the trust deed or have they not? That 
is the question now put to them, and itis to be hoped 
that they will soon be forced to make an answer. 





“TAXATION OF LAND IN GERMANY. 


F anything were needed to convince the Englishman 
how essentially Conservative he is, im spite of his 
broad franchise and his individual right to do more or less 
as he likes, reasonable proof is surely afforded by the fact 
that upon the question of the taxation of ground values he is 
hopelessly behind Germany, the favoured home, as we are 
wont to believe it, of effete oligarchies and political 
anachronisms of all kinds. The German States may have 
been slow to take to income-taxes on the English pattern, 
but they have never shown reluctance to require real estate 
to contribute freely to the municipal as well as the national 
exchequer. This is doubtless due in large measure to the 
strong State consciousness which has been fostered by the 
German bureaucratic tradition—a positive advantage of 
high value which must in fairness be set against the equally 
obvious evils of patriarchalism and excessive centralisa- 
tion—for its effect has been to check the growth 
of vested interests, and to reserve to the Executive, by the 
common consent of the community, a far larger discretion 
in the choice of objects of taxation than would appear to 
be possessed, or at any rate exercised, by some more demo- 
cratic countries. It is thus no accident that Germany is 
in some respects far more advanced than England in the 
fiscal treatment of the land question, and especially in the 
powers which municipalities possess to raise revenue by 
direct taxes upon real estate. In Prussia, as in other of the 
States, a moderate land tax has long been universal, and 


when the late Dr. Miquel’s reform of national taxation was 
passed in 1892-5, introducing a new and heavier income- 
tax, the proceeds of which yielded some 50 per 
cent. more than the old tax, this land tax, with 
the building and occupation taxes, was handed over 
from the States to the Communes. But this 
is not the only form which the direct municipal 
taxation of land takes in Prussia. Some municipalities, 
like Berlin, levy a special tax (the U/msatzsteuer) on real 
estate when it changes hand by sale. In Berlin the tax is 
at present 1% per cent. on land which is built on and 1 per 
cent. upon land which is still unoccupied, and of late years 
the revenue so raised has been about £45,000 and 
475,000 respectively. The constantly increasing cost of 
public works, however, has caused the City Council to con- 
sider how best its sources of revenue may be enlarged, and 
quite recently a special committee appointed to confer on 
the subject recommended that this property tax should be 
doubled, by which increase it is estimated that £75,000 
of additional revenue will be obtained without unduly dis- 
turbing the real estate market. Even then the tax will 
only be as high as in the neighbouring town of Charlot- 
tenburg and several other places. 

Though the Berlin City Council has not gone farther 
in practice in claiming for the community a share at least 
of the “unearned increment” which owes its origin to 
social causes—growth of population, public expenditure, 
and collective enterprise—it is not from lack of inclination. 
In general, indeed, German opinion is singularly ripe upon 
this question. The taxation of this Konjuncturgewinn, to 
use the term which describes speculative profits of the kind, 
has for a generation been a commonplace of the best text- 
books on political economy, and the justice of the prin- 
ciple itself is hardly any longer contested. 

It has fallen, however, to the Government of Bavaria 
to take up this problem in a serious spirit, and show the 
Governments of other States that the translation into law 
ol a reform, now so generally approved as reasonable, pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulties. This it has done in the 
Land Value Tax Bill (Gesetz betref fend die Grundwerthab- 
gabe) which is now before the Diet. The operation of 
the new law is expressly confined to communes in which the 
price of land, either throughout the administrative area or 
in certain quarters only, is in marked disproportion to its 
“ natural ” (that is, its agricultural) value. As a working 
arrangement it is stipulated that Communes of more than 
15,000 inhabitants shall come under the law, though here 
a certain latitude is reserved by the Ministry of Finance, 
which is the supreme controlling authority under the law. 
Past legislative proposals, introduced by private deputies, 
aimed only at the taxation of what may be regarded as specu- 
lative land, land held in the expectation that its growing 
value would amply recompense the owner for keeping it out 
of the market, but the Government has not stopped here. 
With a view no less to tap a more prolific source of revenue 
than to avoid the appearance of sectional legislation, it pro- 
poses that this new tax shall fall on unbuilt land of all kinds 
held for private profit or enjoyment with the exception of 
gardens and other house areas, and also store and work 
yards used by their owners, so long as these are of moderate 
size. None the less, the speculator has been in the mind of 
the draughtsman, for while Baron von Riedel, the Minister 
of Finance, in the speech in which he introduced the bill in 
the Diet, said that “the tendency of the bill is entirely 
directed towards bringing about greater equality in taxa- 
tion,” he added: “No one can seriously object if rather 
severer demands should be made upon speculators and 
people whose fortune has increased without stirring a finger 
or taking their hands out of their pockets ”—a phrase which 
recalls Mill’s well-known description of the appropriators of 
the “unearned increment” as “men who grow richer in 
their sleep, without working, risking, or economising.” 


There are, of course, many exemptions from taxation. 
Such are all streets, roads, and other spaces, like railways, 
dedicated to the public use, public parks, gardens, and 
graveyards, ground covered by State, communal, and other 
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public buildings, land intended for ecclesiastical purposes, 
land in the possession of philanthropic and other societies 
in so far as it is intended for the erection of cheap dwellings 
for the working classes or people of small means, 
also land whose actual value is found to fall behind the 
assessment fixed by the taxing authorities. It is proposed 
that the tax shall be one mark per thousand of the assessed 
value, which on the basis of 4 per cent. interest is equal to 
2% per cent. upon the rent, and it will be payable in ad- 
vance in quarterly levies (on the first of January, April, 
July, and October). The State keeps the tax in its own 
hands, with the avowed purpose of preventing it from being 
used as the basis of a new system of communal taxation, of 
which no one might be able to foretell the end, yet it pro- 
poses to divide the proceeds with the parishes concerned, 
after deducting 10 per cent. by way of working expenses 
and cost of collection. The owner and not the holder of 
the property is liable to the tax, and he must pay it direct to 
the taxing authority. 

A very practical and businesslike method has been 
adopted for assessing the value of property to be taxed. 
This is to be done by means of Rent Bureaus and Assess- 
ment Committees, working under the Ministry of Finance, 
though in harmony with the communal authorities, and, as a 
safeguard against inequity, a double appeal is allowed, both 
to the Rent Bureau and the taxpayer—first to the State In- 
come-tax Appeal Committee, and finally to the Higher 
Appeal Committee of the Ministry of Finance. Of course 
penalties are provided in the event of misrepresentation 
and of the withholding of information. The assessment lists 
are to be revised every five years, save in exceptional cases. 

The bill has been cordially welcomed, both in the Diet 
and in the country, though it is freely criticised in points of 
detail. The chief fault found is that the Government does 
not hand over the new tax entirely to the Communes. But 
the finances of Bavaria are at present in a condition which 
can at best be described as valetudinarian, and until the 
resources of taxation show themselves more elastic the 
Minister of Finance will hardly be likely to withdraw his 
stipulation that if ground values are to be taxed at all he 
must receive an equal share of the spoil. 





LORD MILNER’S TEARS. 
(FRom A CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘© | T does strike me that our financial troubles, over 

which so many crocodile’s tears have been shed, 
are nothing out of the common.” These, we hear by 
cable, were the words of Lord Milner after announcing 
before the Intercolonial Council at Pretoria on May 31 
that ‘the Transvaal was paying its way and the 
Orange River Colony had a substantial surplus.” But 
throughout the agitation for Chinese labour Lord 
Milner and the advocates of yellow slavery shed many 
of these tears over ‘‘ our financial troubles,” and im- 
pending bankruptcy was the principal argument used 
to meet the objections of the community. 

Up to the end of last year the commercial com- 
munity of Johannesburg, represented by the African 
Labour League, held resolutely to the opinion that the 
position was not desperate, and that it would be better 
to face a period of retarded prosperity than embark on a 
venture which would ultimately end in disaster. These 
men consistently maintained an optimistic attitude. 
So late as December 14 the African Labour League, 
which had on its roll almost every great commercial 
firm in Johannesburg, outside those directly interested 
in the mining industry, convened a mass meeting at 
the Wanderers’ Hall to demand a referendum on the 
question of the introduction of Chinese, so confident 
were they that the result would be in accordance with 
their views. 

This meeting ‘‘ resulted in a complete fiasco,” to 
quote Lord Milner, owing to the fact, which he sup- 
pressed, that hired gangs of ruffians prevented the 
speakers being heard. In addition to the support of 


the commercial community, this meeting was backed 
by fourteen trades and labour societies and by several 
other organisations. Undoubtedly at that time a great 
body of public opinion thought the position would 
right itself without recourse being had to Asia. 

On December 28 Lord Milner cabled to Mr. 
Lyttelton : 

‘Since my return I have been engaged on a careful 
study of the financial question. . The immediate 
prospect is very bad. There is complete stagnation in com- 
merce and enterprise owing to labour difficulty, and it 
affects almost every branch of revenue, especially the rail- 
ways. The falling off of gross traffic of railways is aggra- 
vated by high expenditure due to temporary causes which 
despatch will explain. The result is that, taking Transvaal 
and intercolonial budgets together, we must be prepared for 
a deficit which on the present financial year may be as much 
as £350,000.” 

Then Lord Milner proceeded to urge the postponement 
of the first instalment of the War Loan, on the grounds 
that the colony would be unable to pay the interest 
owing to the ‘‘serious crisis which has arisen.” He 
further pointed out that to float the loan at that 
juncture would lead to disaffection. 

Mr. Lyttelton replied: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has come to the decision, after careful considera- 
tion of the very serious state of things described in 
your telegram of December 28, that there is no alterna- 
tive to postponing the issue of the 1o millions War 
Loan.” Thus at a time when a great section of the 
community, even upon the Rand, was inspired with 
hope as to the future, the High Commissioner was 
cabling calamity despatches to England and advocating 
repudiation of a liability. When these despatches 
were cabled back to Johannesburg a month later a 
panic was created, and opposition crumbled away in 
face:of an impending calamity. Now we hear that 
these anxieties, created by the High Commissioner, 
were as the shedding of crocodile tears. 

More than ever will the belief be held upon the 
Rand that Lord Milner was in virtual alliance with the 
mine-owners, and that the object of his crocodile tears 
was simply to give so black an impression of local 
conditions as to induce the community to acquiesce in 
despair to the Chinese importation. Certainly it is 
evident that he soduped Mr. Lyttelton. The trans- 
formation in Lord Milner from despair to optimism 
has come with a rapidity that would be incomprehen- 
sible except in view of the fact that the Home Govern- 
ment has assented to the Chinese Ordinance and the 
postponement of the War Loan. 

On March 1, after the Home Government had 
decided to support the Labour Ordinance, Lord Milner 
before the Intercolonial Council, began to dry his cro- 
codile tears, and announced, in direct contradiction to 
the information he had cabled to Mr. Lyttelton, that 
the reduction in railway revenue was not due to a 
falling off in gross receipts, but to lowered railway 
rates. This reduction of taxation had amounted to 
41,000,000 (or double the amount intended), and went 
largely to the benefit of the mining industry. Thus a 
largesse to the mine-owners was made to do duty asa 
disaster to the State when the ordinance was in 
danger, and now it is safe, the finances of the Transvaal 
are said to be flourishing. The real cause for alarm is 
the gross extravagance of an incompetent Adminis- 
tration, which is not likely to be curtailed so long as 
the present indefensible system of indirect taxation 
on commodities, first at the Customs House and 
then on the railways, is maintained. On every hand 
protests are being raised against the taxation now 
being levied. M. Reyersbach, chairman at the last 
annual meeting of the Rand Mines, Limited, said: ‘‘I 
will not say that the mines of the Witwatersrand area 
could not be worked by white labour ; for that would 
not be true,” and then went on to argue that the em- 
ployment of white unskilled labour was impossivle 
owing to the increased cost of living. 
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At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce just held, the President, Mr. Mitchell, added his 
protest, and the Press is beginning to voice the public 
sentiment. What enables Lord Milner to baffle 
criticism and to play fast and loose with the finances 
(exhibiting a deficit one month and an equilibrium the 
next, to say that a fallin revenue is due to reduction of 
traffic, on December 28, and that it is due to a reduc- 
tion of taxation, on May 31) is the utterly chaotic con- 
dition of his financial system. No accounts have yet 
been presented to show what is the exact amount of 
the indirect taxation levied through the railways. 
We hear by cable ‘‘ Sir George Farrar severely criticised 
the financial administration and advised the appoint- 
ment of a financial controller.” It is, indeed, absolutely 
necessary that an independent, competent, and incor- 
ruptible Auditor-General should be appointed, to in- 
spect, audit, and control the Transvaal finances, even 
though such an appointment would add another to 
the list of highly salaried officials who constitute the 
Transvaal bureaucracy. The leaders of the mining 
industry are evidently getting alarmed. So far they 
have obtained enormous remissions of taxation, but 
the profligate methods of the Administration are bring- 
ing nearer the day when more direct taxation must be 
levied upon the mines. Deficits are useful enough 
to mining magnates when a High Commissioner 
employs them as an argument to secure Chinese labour 
for the mines and to obtain the repudiation of a public 
obligation, but they become unpopular when they 
threaten to entail an increase in the profit tax, a tax 
which at present is rather more than offset by the 
reduced cost of dynamite. 





A CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
VIL. 

VERY man that lands in Lynn feels all through 
him the antiquity and the fascination of the town; 
but especially if he comes as | had from the miles and 
miles of emptiness, and miles of bending grass, and 
the shouting of the wind. After that morning in which 
one had been a little point on an immense plane, with 
the gale not only above one, as it commonly is, but 
all around one as itis at sea; and after having steeped 
one’s mind in the peculiar loneliness which haunts a 
stretch of ill-defined and wasted shore, the narrow, 
varied, and unordered streets of the port enhance the 

creations of man and emphasise his presence, 

Words so few are necessarily obscure. Let me 
expand them. I mean that the unexpected turning 
of the ways in such a port is perpetually revealing 
something new : that the little spaces frame, as it were, 
each unexpected sight—thus at the end of a street one 
will catch a patch of the Fens beyond the river, a great 
moving sail, a cloud, and the sculptured corner of an 
excellent house. 

The same history also that permitted continual 
encroachment upon the public thoroughfares and that 
built up a gradual High-street upon the line of some 
cow-track leading from the fields to the ferry, the 
Spirit that everywhere permitted the powerful or the 
cunning to withstand authority—that history (which is 
the history of all our little English towns) has endowed 
them with an endless diversity. 

It is not only that the separate things in them are 
delightful, nor only that one comes upon them suddenly, 
but also that these separate things are so many. They 
have characters as men have. There is nothing of that 
repetition which must accompany the love of order and 
the presence of strong laws. The similar, insistent 
forms which go with a strong civilisation, as they give 
it majesty, give it also gloom, and a heavy feeling of 
finality—these are quite lacking here. Everything that 
g0es with the power of individuals has added peculiarity 
and meaning to all the stones of Lynn. Moreover, a 


quality whose absence all men now deplore was once 
higher in England than anywhere else, save, perhaps, 
the northern Italian hills. | nae ownership, and what 
comes from ownership—the love of home. 

You can see the past effect of ownership and indi- 
viduality in Lynn as clearly as you can catch affection 
or menace in a human voice. The outward expression 
is most manifest, and to pass in and out along the 
lanes in front of the old houses inspires in one precisely 
those emotions which are aroused by a human crowd. 

All the roofs of Lynn and all its pavements are 
worthy (as though they were living beings) of indivi- 
dual names. 

Along the river shore from the race of the ebb-tide 
that had so nearly drowned me nine years ago, I 
watched the walls that mark the edge of the town 
against the Ouse, and especially that group towards 
which the ferry boat was struggling against the eddy 
and tumble of the tide. They were walls of every age, 
not high, brick of a dozen harmonious tones, with the 
accidents, corners, and breaches of perhaps seven hun- 
dred years. Beyond, to the left, down the river, stood 
the masts in the new docks that were built to preserve 
the trade of this difficult port. Up-river great new works 
of I know not what kind stood like a bastion against 
the plain, and in between ran these oldest bits of Lynn, 
somnolescent and refreshing : permanent. 

The lanes up from the Ouse when! landed I foundto 
be of a slow and natural growth, with that slight bend 
to them that comes, I believe, from the drying of fish- 
ing nets. For it is said that courts of this kind grew 
up in our sea-towns all round the east and the southern 
coast in such a manner. It happened thus: 

The town would begin upon the highest of the 
bank, for it was flatter for building, dryer and easier 
to defend than that part next to the water. Down from 
the town to the shore the fishermen would lay out their 
nets to dry. How nets look when they are so laid, 
their narrowness and the curve they take, everybody 
knows. Then on the spaces between the nets shanties 
would be built, or old boats turned upside-down for 
shelter, so that the curing of fish and _ the 
boiling of tar and the serving and parcelling of 
ropes could be done under cover. Then, as the num- 
ber of people grew, the squatters’ land got value and 
houses were raised (you will find many small freeholds 
in such rows, to this day), but the lines of the net 
remained in the alley-ways between the houses. 

All this I was told once by an old man who helped 
me to take my boat down Breydon. He wore 
trousers of a brick-red,and the stuff of them as thick 
as boards, and had on also a very thick jersey and a 
cap of fur. He was shaved upon his lips and chin, 
but all round the rest of his face was a beard. He 
smoked a tiny pipe, quite black, and upon matters 
within his own experience he was a great liar, but upon 
matters of tradition I was willing to believe him. 


Within the town, when I had gained it from that 
lane which has been the ferry-lane, I suppose, since 
the ferry began, age and distinction were everywhere. 

Where else, thought I, in England could you say 
that nine years would make no change? Whether, 
indeed, the Globe had that same wine of the early 
nineties I could not tell, for the hour was not con- 
genial to wine, but if it has some store of its Bur- 
gundy left from those days it must be better still by 
now, for Burgundy wine takes nine years to mature, 
for nine years remains in the plenitude of its powers, 
and for nine years more declines into an honourable 
age; and this is also true of claret, but in claret it goes 
by sevens. 


The open square of the town which one looks at 
frora the Globe gave a mingled pleasure of remini- 
scence and discovery. It breaks on one abruptly. It 
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is as wide as a pasture field, and all the houses are 
ample and largely founded. Indeed, throughout this 
country the elbow-room, the sense that there is space 
enough and to spare in such flats and under such an 
open sky, has filled the minds of builders. One 
saw it at Ely, at March, at Wisbeach; and one found 
it again here upon the further bank, upon the edge of 
the Fens; for though Lynn is just off the Fens, yet it 
looks upon their horizon and their sky and belongs to 
them in spirit. 

In this large and comfortable square a very stead- 
fast and most considerable English bank is to be dis- 
covered. It is of honest brown brick; its architecture 
is of the plainest ; its appearance is such that its credit 
could never fail, and that the house alone by its pre- 
sence could conduct a dignified business for ever. The 
rooms in itare so many and so great that the owners 
of such a bank (having become princes by its success) 
could inhabit them with a majesty worthy of their new 
title. But who lives above his shop since Richardson 
died? And old Richardson? Lord knows|!......... But, 
anyhow, the bank is glorious and it is but one of fifty 
houses that I saw in Lynn. 

Thus, in the same street as the Globe, was a 
facade of stone. If it was Georgian, it was very early 
Georgian, for it was relieved with ornaments of a deli- 
cate and accurate sort, and the proportions were exactly 
satisfying to the eye that looked onit. The stone also 
was of that kind (Portland stone, I think) which goes 
black and white with age, and which is better suited 
than any other to the English climate. 

In another house near the church I saw a roof 
that might have been the roof fora town. It covered 
the living part and the stables, and the outhouse and 
the brewhouse, and the barns, and for all I know the 
pig-pens and the pigeons’ as well. It was a benedic- 
tion of a roof, a roof traditional, a roof patriarchal, a 
roof customary, a roof of permanence and unity, a roof 
that physically sheltered and spiritually sustained, a 
roof majestic, a roof eternal. In a word, it was a roof 
catholic. 

And what, thought I, is paid yearly in this town 
for such a roof as that? Ido not know, but I know 
of another roof at Goudhurst in Kent which would have 
cost me lessthan £100 a year, only I could not get it 
for love or money. 

There is also in Lynn a Customs House not very 
English, but very beautiful. The faces carved upon it 
were so vivid that I could not but believe them to have 
been carved in the Netherlands, and from this Custom 
House looks down the pinched, unhappy face of that 
narrow — whom the great families destroyed : 
James II. 

There is also in Lynn what I did not know was to 
be seen out of Sussex—a Tudor building of chipped 
flints and on it the mouldering arms of Elizabeth. 

The last Gothic of this Bishop’s borough which the 
King seized from the Church clings to chance houses in 
little carven masks and occasional ogives: there is 
everywhere a feast for whatever in the mind is curious, 
searching and reverent, and over the town, as over all 
the failing ports of our silting eastern seaboard, hangs 
the air of the past great time, the influence of the 
Baltic and the Lowlands. 


For these ancient places do not change, they permit 
themselves to stand apart and to repose, and—by 
paying that price—almost alone of all the things in 
England they preserve some historic continuity, and 
satisfy the memories in one’s blood. 


So having come round from the Ouse to the Ouse 
again, and from Ely on the edge of the Fens, through 
the Fens, to edge of the Fens again at Lynn, I went 
off at random whither next it pleased me to go. 


H. BELLoc. 


THE MEETING. 


ALKING one day last month in Kensington Gar- 

dens, I strolled into the enclosure of the tea 

kiosque and sat down on the side sheltered from the 
east, where fashionable people do not come. 

The new-fledged leaves were swinging in a breeze 
that kept stealing up in puffs under the half-bare 
branches ; sparrows and pigeons hunted on the grass for 
crumbs; and all the biscuit-coloured chairs and little 
round-topped marble tripods, with their inverted cups 
and solitary bowls of sugar, were sending out a some- 
what bleak invitation. A few of these tables were occu- 
pied ; at one sat a pale, thin child in an enormous white 
hat, in company with a cheery little red-cross nurse and 
a lady in grey, whose pathetic, half-thankful eyes 
betokened a struggling convalescence; at another, two 
ladies—Americans, perhaps—with pleasant, keen, brown 
faces, were munching rolls; at a third, an old square 
man, bald and grey like myself, in park dress, too, sat 
smoking. At short intervals, like the very heart’s cry of 
that spring day, came the scream of the peacocks from 
across the water. 

Presently there strolled along the gravel space from 
right to left a young man in a fashionable cut-away coat, 
a shining top-hat, and patent boots, swinging a cane. His 
face was fresh and high-coloured, with a little twisted 
dark moustache, and bold, bright eyes. He walked like 
an athlete, whose legs and loins are hard with muscle ; 
and he looked about him with exaggerated nonchalance. 
But under his swagger I detected expectation, anxiety, 
defiance. He repassed, evidently looking for someone, 
and I lost sight of him round tne corner. 

But presently he came back, and this time he had 
her with him. Oh! She was a pretty soul, with her 
veil, and her flower-like face behind it, and her quick 
glances to left and right ; and her little put-on air of per- 
fect ease, of perfect—how shall we say ?—justification. 
And yet behind all this, too, was a subtle mixture of feel- 
ings—of dainty displeasure at ner own position, of unholy 
satisfaction, of desire not to be caught. And he? 
Phew ! How changed! His eyes were no longer bold 
and uneasy, were full of humble delight, of deferential 
worship; his look of animal nonchalance had gone. 


Choosing a table not far from mine, which had, as 
it were, a certain strategic value, he drew her chair back 
for her, and down they sat. I could not hear their talk, 
but I could watch them, and knew as well as if they had 
told me in so many words that this was their first stolen 
meeting. That first meeting, which must not be seen, or 
rather the first meeting that both fe/¢ must not be seen— 
a very different thing. They had stepped in their own 
minds over the unmarked boundary of convention. It 
was a moment that had perhaps been months in coming, 
the preliminary moment that in each love affair comes 
only once, and makes all the after poignancy so easy. 

Their eyes told the whole story—hers restlessly 
watchful of all around, with sudden clingings to his; and 
his, with their attempt at composure, and obvious devo- 
tion. And it was amusing to see the psychological differ- 
ence between the woman and the man. In the midst of 
the stolen joy, she had her eye on the world, instinctively 
deferring to its opinion, owning, so to speak, that she was 
in the wrong; while he was only concerned with striving 
not to lower himself in his own estimation by looking 
ridiculous. His deference to the world’s opinion had gone 
by the board, now that he was looking into her eyes. 

“D—n the world!” he said to himself; while she, 
still watching the world as a cat watches some bullying 
dog, knew she need not trouble about looking ridiculous— 
she would never look that. And when their eyes met, and 
could not for a moment tear themselves apart, it gave 
one an ache in the heart, the ache of remembrance, the 
ache that the cry of the peacock brings, or the first spring 
scent of the sycamores. 
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I began wondering. The inevitable life of their love, 
just flowering like the trees, the inevitable life with its 
budding, and blossom, and decay, started up before me. 
Were they those exceptional people that falsify one’s ex- 
pectation and prove the rule ? Not they! They were 
just the pair of lovers, the man and woman, clean, and 
vigorous, and young, with the Spring in their blood— 
fresh-run as they say of the salmon, and as certain to 
drift back to the sea at the appointed time. Upon that 
couple bending their heads together morals and _prin- 
ciples, sermons and prophecies were as little likely to 
take effect as a sleet shower on the inevitable march of 
Spring. 

I thought of what was in store—for him, the hours 
of waiting, with his heart in his mouth, tortured by not 
knowing whether she would come, or why she did not 
come. And for her the hours of doubt: “ Does he really 
love me ? he cannot really love me!” The stolen meet- 
ings, whose rapture has gone almost as soon as come in 
thought of the parting ; the partings themselves—the tear- 
ing asunder of eyes, the terrible blank emptiness in the 
heart ; and the beginning of waiting again. And then for 
her, the surreptitious terrors and delights of the “ post,” 
that one particular “ post” agreed on for safety; the 
excuses for going out, for secrecy, for solitude. And for 
him, the journeys past the house after dark to see the 
lights in the windows, to judge from them what was going 
on; and the cold perspirations, and furies of jealousy and 
terror; the hours of hard walking to drive away the fit; 
the hours of sleepless desire. 

And then the hour, the inevitable hour of some 
stolen day on the river, or under the sheltering cover of a 
wood; and that face of hers on the journey home, and 
his offer to commit suicide, to relieve her of his presence ; 
and the hard-wrung promise to meet once more. And 
that next meeting, the countless procession of meetings. 
The fierce delights, the utter lassitudes—and always like 
the ground bass of an accompaniment, the endless subter- 
fuge. And then—the slow gradual process of cooling— 
the beginning of excuses, the perpetual weaving of self- 
justification; the solemn and logical self-apologies ; the 
finding of flaws in each other, humiliating oaths and pro- 
testations ; and finally the day when she did not come, or 
he did not come. And then—the letters ; the sudden rap- 
prochement, and the still more sudden—end. 

It all came before my mind, like the scenes of a 
cinematograph ; but beneath the table I saw their hands 
steal together. My solemn prophetic visions vanished. 
And there came instead an aching regret that I was old, 
and bald, and grey, and never again should feel what they 
were feeling; and I bowed my head as though bur- 
dened with grief. Wisdom and knowledge, and the rest, 
I would have given them all for that caress! 

So, getting up, I left them there, and walked away 
under the chestnut trees, with the cry of the peacock 
following. 

Joun GALSWORTHY. 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


HE rise and development of the Camberwell School 

of Art is a notable example of what a Borough 
Council can do if it gives its mind to it. The school 
obtained its means to begin with in rather a curious way, 
getting them mainly from the funds allotted for compensa- 
tion for the spirit licences it was intended to abolish in 
1895. When the Liberals were defeated at the follow- 
ing election the scheme fell through, and the succeeding 
Government voted this money to the use of technical 
education. The Borough Council of Camberwell there- 
upon saw its opportunity. It pressed upon the County 
Council a claim to a proportion of these funds, and in 
answer to the objection that it possessed no building suit- 
able for the purposes of an art school, such as it was in- 
tended to create, it announced its intention of erecting 
such a building forthwith, and immediately set about the 
accomplishment of its promise. That was six years ago. 


The scheme prospered. The original building soon proved 
too small to accommodate the pupils. It was enlarged, 
doubled, in fact, in size, and this enlargement is now 
just completed. I went over the building yesterday with 
the head master. The classrooms are lofty and airy. 
This part of London is almost pretty, abounding in gardens 
and trees, and the views from the lofty windows of the 
classrooms show a wide expanse, almost as much made 
up of green foliage as slate roofs. 

The present school takes in 560 students, and a large 
augmentation is looked for as soon as the new classrooms 
are set going. That perhaps indicates no bad progress, 
especially when it is remembered that only six years ago 
no such education as that given here was even 
attempted. The object of the school may be brietly 
described as an endeavour to teach every man the theory 
or idea that underlies his work. There are designing 
rooms and working rooms. The pupils learn the theory in 
the former; they then carry their designs into the work- 
rcom to put into concrete shape with their own hands. 
‘These two sides of industry are never disjoined. You may 
not take up one without the other. You are not to be a 
mere dreamer or a mere drudge. From being kept con- 
stantly together and inseparable the two are in fact regarded 
by the pupil as portions of the same process. To possess 
the technical skill to carry out a design without knowing 
what the merits of the design are, what it means, or where 
its significance lies would be thought as ridiculous as to 
cultivate a taste for vague originality without having the 
skill to put your ideas into form. I speak, of course, of 
what is aimed at. No doubt designs are faulty and work- 
manship imperfect as yet; but still it is the earnest endea- 
vour to keep hand and brain working together and to de- 
velop neither at the expense of the other. 

Consider the courage of this enterprise. Camberwell is 
a poorish neighbourhood. Mr. Passmore Edwards helped 
the scheme largely. Still, money in Camberwell is 
precious, and has to be expended with care and foresight 
and only when you see your way to getting your full 
money's worth. And the way the Borough of Camberwell 
saw the best chance of getting full value for their money 
was, as it is put in their prospectus, to build a school “ to 
provide instruction in those branches of design and 
manipulation which directly bear on the more artistic 
trades.” That such great value should be attached to the 
idea of art, that such efforts and sacrifices should be made 
to obtain some light on this subject, is the best testimony I 
can think of to the reality which, in spite of a thousand 
hypocritical accretions, still dwells in the heart of the sub- 
ject, and to the genuineness and vitality of the present 
struggle, on the craftman’s side, to come at it. I am 
sometimes asked where I see all these fine signs of a renais- 
sance in English craftsmanship. Here, in Camberwell, [ 
answer, for one place. They have no time or money in 
Camberwell to spend om make-believe and affectation. 
The time and the money they spend are spent on things 
which they feel will justify the outlay. And is it not en- 
couraging in days like these, when mechanical produc- 
tion seems still to be having it all its own way, 
to find that there is a district in London (not that 
Camberwell is an exception really; the same thought is 
working all over London and all through England) where 
the best hope of the workman or workwoman of the future 
is held to lie in that union of knowledge and skill that 
makes the good craftsman ? 

Architecture, bookbinding, cabinet-making, painting 
and decorating, black and white, plastering, lettering. and 
embroidery, carving, modelling, masonry—these are some 
of the subjects being taught in the great classrooms. 
Some half-dozen of them are “ restricted” classes; that is 
to say, they are restricted to puptls from that particular 
trade. To the apprentices and youngsters who join these 
classes the school represents their best and, indeed, only 
chance of ever rising in their profession. It is the only 
opportunity their life affords them of acquiring a general 
knowledge of the principles on which their work is 
based. On this point Mr. Dalton, who is the 
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head master of the establishment, was emphatic. 
We spoke of the possible profit arising from such 
a training. These scholars represent the _ intelli- 


gence and enterprise among the subalterns of their 
several trades. They are the ones who want to learn and 
have the capacity. Whatever may be the actual artistic 
value of the training given, and no one who remembers 
how hard it is to define excellence in any design will ex- 
pect a training quite definite and quite free from error, 
there is one thing they will have unlearnt and one thing 
they will have learnt. They will have unlearnt the habit of 
using tools in a purely mechanical manner, as a man who 
works in his sleep, and they will have gained the habit of 
thinking and speculating concerning the meaning and 
reason of attraction in all that they are doing. “They 
carry away ideas. They are taught that all work is the 
manifestation of a meaning of some sort, and that no 
work is ot any value except in so far as it carries out this 
meaning. That is a thought that stays with them. It is 
the root of the attraction of a handicraft, and may be 
trusted to propagate itself once it is set going.” 

As to the attraction, one had only to walk through 
the rooms. The atmosphere of the place is cheerful, 
strenuous, eager, full of go. Pupils and masters are in- 
terested in their work. All are young. Of many of the 
departments I could find much to say, but perhaps there 
will be future chances of recurring to these. The jewel- 
lery notably, the lettering, the embroidery, and others 
seems to crave special notice. Of the bookbinding, pre- 
sided over by Messrs. Sangorski and Sutcliffe, I have 
written already. My object here was to draw attention 
to this rise in Camberwell of a vigorous industrial 
movement which cannot but in the long run have a 
vitalising effect on the trades with which it is associated. 
It is easy to poke cheap criticism at tentative gropings 
after effects of form and design. ‘There must be errors. 
How should there not be? How many men could give a 
clear account, say, of the Greek egg and dart moulding 
which has held its own these five-and-twenty centuries, and 
tell us exactly why it combines so perfectly the elements 
of delicacy and strength? Yet no one doubts the attrac- 
tion is there. Is not the better way to arrive at this reality 
in art to link it to the reality of the workshop, from which 
it has been so long divorced with such fatal results to 
itself and to workmanship? Everyone must, and does, 
lament those results. The arts that were dependent on 
handicrafts have died out altogether. The more purely 
zsthetic ones survive, but have taken to themselves a 
certain character of insincerity and affectation which for- 
lornly intimates their separation from the life of the nation. 
Is the revival to come from the studio or the workshop? 
It is nature’s way to work from the root upward. Surely 
these struggles of our craftsmen to recover a lost heritage 
are worthy of more interest and sympathy than they gene- 
rally receive. 

*” * * * * 


How far is the intention of the maker a necessary part 
of the attraction we feel in any beautiful thing? Should 
we feel the same towards it if we knew it was the result of 
chance? The question occurred to me at the Pottery 
Exhibition in Pall Mall, which is attracting so much atten- 
tion. Here is a bowl valued at fifty guineas; there 
another much like it valued at twenty. The difference in 
price is due to the fact that the second has been success- 
fully reproduced, while the first, in spite of many 
attempts, has not. The pattern, the splotches of 
colour in the crystalline glaze of the former, are 
due to causes not fully understood, or, at least, govern- 
able. Hence its value. It is unique. Yes, but it is 
unique not as a happy inspiration of the artist’s hand and 
thought, but as a mere matter of chance. The chemicals 
happened to run that way. Perhaps they will run that 
way again to-morrow; perhaps never again. But in any 


case it is difficult to feel the same towards a fluke as you 
do towards a thing which has proceeded out of the same 
feeling in the artist as it awakens in you. 


When I found 


how large a share chance had had in the designing of these 
glittering objects I felt a coldness towards them. 

And indeed Messrs. Pilkington themselves seem not 
wholly clear on the point. They point out that “ owing 
to the very nature of the glazes” no two pieces can be the 
same, and that therefore “there will always remain the 
exceptional specimen which is absolutely unique and which 
will be treasured by the collector on account of its rarity ” ; 
and in support of this view they quote some words of 
Josiah Wedgwood to the effect that: “ The most success- 
ful artists know that they can turn out ten ugly and defec- 
tive things for one that is beautiful and perfect in its kind. 
Even suppose the artist has the true idea of the kind of 
beauty at which he aims, how many lame and unsuccessful 
efforts does he make in his design, and every part of it, 
before he can please uimself ? Beautiful forms 
and compositions are not to be made by chance.” It seems 
to me that the quotation rather gives Messrs. Pilkington’s 
case away. Wedgwood speaks of the artist pleasing him- 
self, which points to a certain control over his material, 
and he expressly adds that beautiful things are not to be 
made by chance. Messrs. Pilkington take the opposite line. 
The unique specimens which, according to them, are to be 
“treasured by the collector” owe their uniqueness to 
chance, and nothing else. I venture to think that the 
uniqueness of a happy artistic effort and the uniqueness of 
a mere fluke in the making are two verv different things. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHAM. 
Lonpvon, THURSDAY. 

HE sprightly malice of Lord Rosebery’s treatment 

of the party of which he was once leader is nearly 
always entertaining, and I find the Queen’s Hall speech 
no exception to the rule. That any serious observer 
who says what he means should find it other than 
mischievous, and designedly mischievous, passes my 
comprehension. Practically Lord Rosebery’s position 
resembles that of Mr. Chamberlain to Unionism. 
Neither the one man nor the other desires to see his 
party, or his old party, succeed on its present lines. 
Mr. Chamberlain wants Azs friends to write out Free 
Trade from the party programme and write in Protec- 
tion. Lord Rosebery requires Azs friends to write out 
Home Rule and write in Unionism. Both men know 
that this cannot be done without a party revolution, 
and both, desiring the end, desire the means 
also. Lord Rosebery’s position, indeed, is much more 
isolated than Mr. Chamberlain’s, for the one has a real 
and attached following, the other has a vanishing and 
very sceptical and unhappy group, rapidly dwindling in 
numbers and in confidence. For Lord Rosebery, in 
plain language, is not trusted. And he cannot help his 
knowledge of this distrust—for he is a very clever and 
sensitive man—appearing in his speeches. He makes 
light of political faith, for he has lost it; he makes 
light of the existing Liberal Party, for he is outside it ; 
he makes light of a stable condition of affairs, for his 
own mind is as unstable as water. 

* . * * * 

Look at the disjointed and inconsequent frame- 
work of the speech. It contains few traces of the 
speaker’s old power of impressive and picturesque 
statement ; and it contradicts in one sentence what 
it affirms in the next. In one breath Lord Rosebery 
—the man of Fashoda, of Siam, of the South African 
war—upbraids the Liberal Party for not pressing 
hard enough its cpposition to Jingo adventures 
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like the Somaliland expedition and the war in Tibet. 
Then he turns to a really notable instrument of Euro- 
pean peace, the Anglo-French Convention, and con- 
demns it root and branch on the ground that it hands 
over Morocco toa great military Power. One might 
have thought that here Lord Rosebery would have had 
regard to Sir Edward Grey’s line on the Convention. 
* . 


Obviously Lord Rosebery does not mean to join 
a Liberal Government. What, then, does he expect ? 
He expects a breach with the Jrish. Very likely he is 
right. He has a certain insight in these matters, and 
he knows that Irish-Liberal relations are not good, 
and may become worse. That, indeed, is a real sub- 
ject of anxiety with responsible men on both sides. The 
Liberals certainly hold that the Irish have not behaved 
well. To take one example, they resent the hostile vote 
on the Licensing Bill even more than the attitude 
towards the Education Act, for they see no moral 
excuse for it, unless it be the close relationship between 
the liquor trade and a section of the Irish Party. The 
Licensing Bill does not affect Ireland, and the Irish 
Party have certainly no reason to love the land- 
lords of the public-house any more than any other 
kind of landlords, for both have _ invariably 
voted against them. Nevertheless, Mr. Redmond 
takes a large body of his friends into the lobby 
against the time-limit, and by his action enables the 
Government to turn a very bad corner of their 
chief bill with ease, instead of finding in it the most 
dangerous point of their enterprise. With what force, 
therefore, will Liberals plead the Irish case with Dis- 
senters and temperance men, when they have to 
acknowledge that the Government owes to Irish votes 
the two most obnoxious of its measures—the Education 


Act and the Licensing Act ? 
* * . » * 


And on the other side there is suspicion of the 
approaching abandonment of Home Rule. Is that un- 
natural? Lord Rosebery has done everything in his 
power tobring the Liberal Party right back to Unionism, 
with all its odious implications. The Irishman may 
well say that if the movement succeeds he had better 
have to do with the Tories, who will at least give him 
an Irish University, or will promise to give it him. 
Not that there is on either side, so far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, any enthusiasm for Irish 
measures. The one point on which there is something 
like enthusiasm (save, perhaps, on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part) is the longing to get rid of the Irish vote. I 

‘really believe that ifthe first Home Rule Bill—not the 
second—could be introduced to-morrow, and every- 
body voted on it exactly as he thought, it would be 
carried by an overwhelming majority drawn from both 
sides of the House. I have excepted Mr. Chamberlain. 
And he, curiously enough, is regarded as the man most 
likely to make the next deal with Mr. Redmond. I 
don’t think the Irish Party is at all solid for Protection. 
I doubt whether Mr. Chamberlain’s plans would work out 
as being advantageous even to Irish farmers, who 
are not a wheat-growing class, and whose trade rival is 
not America or Germany, but England. But Mr. 
Redmond’s principle of holding up the Irish vote to 
auction tempts the adventurous spirit, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is nothing if not adventurous. Whatever 
happens from the obscure whisperings and forebodings 
which fill the air, let us hope that there will not be a 


falling away on the part of Liberalism from the 
principle of self-government. If there be, a good 
many honest men will have to say good-bye to it. 

» * . » * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s personality has been much in 
evidence during the week. His earlier tactics have 
practically been abandoned, and what the country, or 
rather the House of Commons, is now witnessing is a 
political manceuvre, not an electoral campaign, least 
of all an argument on economic principles in which the 
mind of the nation is invited to take part. In the 
Chamber itself the great man rarely shows himself. But 
dinners, receptions, and caucus meetings are the order of 
the day. And the tone at these assemblies daily grows 
more defiant of Ministerial convenience. At the Pryce- 
Jones dinner Mr. Chamberlain made a marked distinc- 
tion between Mr. Balfour and some colleagues whom 
it was clear that he did not class as his friends. 
Mr. Chamberlain expects to be beaten at the next 
election—he says with the utmost frankness. But it 
is not his interest to be snowed under, and this is what 
is happening in the country at the moment when he is 
organising his following within the party. That he should 
make progress in one direction when he is palpably 
losing in another is, perhaps, more a sign of want of 
confidence in Mr. Balfour and of pressure from the 
captured caucuses than of serious belief in the 
Protectionist cause. I doubt whether there are more 
than fifty or sixty out-and-out Protectionists in the 
House of Commons. But there are enough Unionist 
members on the Chamberlainite muster-roll to turn 
out the Government, or at least to secure what 
Mr. Chamberlain must desire—an early election. To 
this end we are again, I believe, approaching. It is 
brought nearer by the utter failure of the Arnold- 
Forster scheme of army reorganisation and by the 
stout resistance which, I am told, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is offering to the high cost of the 
plan. Something like chaos reigns again at the War 
Office, and the anxiety and division in the Cabinet 
are matters of real consequence in the political 
situation. 

* * od * * 


Meanwhile, the Opposition is scoring and is being 
better organised than during the earlier part of the 
Session. There will be a very good fight on the 
Finance Bill next week, opening with the Tea Duty, 
the Aliens Bill will be turned inside out in Grand 
Committee, and the Licensing Bill will prove a terribly 
hard nut to crack. The Government’s plan is said to 
be three weeks in Committee and then vigorous 
closure. But that is a strong measure. The Irish do not 
vote for closure as arule, and there are about thirty 
Unionist members, men of standing and credit with 
their party, who will have to come under the Balfourian 
harrow, and will submit with an ill grace to the process. 
Never, I suppose, in Parliamentary history has there 
been a more complete failure of management. 

+ * * * * 

I am glad to hear that Lord Stanley has accepted 
the presidency of the London Progressive Education 
Council and that this body is proceeding on a 
determined campaign to break open the closed door 
which the deserters of Spring Gardens have built up 
against the community that placed them in power. No 
effort can be too vigorous for such an end, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Some few years ago I was discussing with 
Lord Justice Bowen the question of long sentences in 
penal servitude, and expressed the opinion to him that the 
present system was both brutal and inefficient, that it 
often passed the punishment stage and entered into the 
revengeful and hardening process, that different natures 
and dispositions required different treatment. He listened 
to my views with great patience and apparent interest. I 
asked him if he had ever seen the inside of a penal settle- 
ment. He confessed he had not, but said he would visit one 
of them before he sentenced another person to that form 
of punishment. 

I suggested an inquiry into brain vagaries by some 
experts, not necessarily limited to British authorities, for 
tue purpose of determining if possible the stage at which 
punishment ceases and the hardening work begins. At 
that time I thought Lord Playfair to be a considerable, if 
not highly distinguished, authority on this branch of 
science, and I had some discussion with him on the 
subject, and with others whom I knew would command 
attention if I could get them to move in the question. 
Nothing came of it at that time, but on reading your 
article in last week’s paper I thought you might be inte- 
rested in this little reminiscence. 

My mind was directed to the subject by acting as an 
unpaid visitor to some of these places for a year or two. 
I always had my talk with the convicts quite out of the 
hearing of any official, generally in their cells for choice, 
with its inmate sitting down while I stood. My intention 
to visit was never announced, and I was always given every 
facility to pursue my inquiries in any way I chose. This 
work became so depressing that I had to retire from this 
self-imposed duty.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY BROADHURST. 

Cromer, June 14, 1904. 


HABITUAL THIEVES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—I think an erroneous inference has been drawn 
in many quarters from the Home Secretary’s census of the 
convicts in certain prisons. He was no doubt speaking of 
“convict prisons ” as they are called, places where persons 
under sentence of penal servitude are detained, and he 
found that, taking the inmates of these prisons on a given 
day, 77 per cent. of these had been convicted more than 
once. The explanation of this fact is, I believe, simply 
that few persons are sentenced to penal servitude for a 
first offence, and therefore the majority of persons in 
penal servitude have had at least one previous conviction 
recorded against them. The disproportion, however, is 
increased by another circumstance. Statistics of our 
prison population on a given day are evidently affected by 
the average duration of the sentences. If the average 
sentence on a first offender is four years’ penal servitude 
and that on an old offender seven years’, a census would 
give 64 per cent. of the latter to 36 per cent. of the former, 
on the assumption that the actual commitals were 
equally numerous. And I may add that a bill like that 
before the House will probably increase the percentage of 
old offenders among those undergoing penal servitude on 
a given day; for it will increase the average duration of 
the sentences passed on old offenders while not affecting 
the sentences passed on others. But will the Home 
Secretary be prepared to admit that his bill is a failure if 
its result should be to increase the percentage of old 
offenders from 77 to 80 per cent. ? 

May I, however, suggest that the punishments at pre- 
sent in use (though they could doubtless be much improved) 
do really deter? If a man returns to crime it is not that he 


has no fear of our present punishments. It is that, though 
he has motives, and perhaps strong motives, to refrain, he 
has still stronger motives to the contrary. One of these 
motives is, of course, the hope of escaping detection and 
punishment. The man who is only restrained by the 
fear of punishment will not be restrained when he expects 
to escape with impunity. This is a defect in all systems of 
mere deterrence. But, as a rule, I believe that the real 
motive which leads a man back to crime is the impossi- 
bility of earning an honest living on his release. | When 
the alternative is to steal or to starve, the ex-prisoner’s 
conclusion will be “D—n your gaol and all its belongings ! 
I won't starve—I'll steal.” But there are writers who con- 
tend that imprisonment or penal servitude has no effect 
whatever on men like Solomon Barmash or Whitaker 
Wright, who commit suicide rather than undergo them. 
The great utility of deterrence, however, is not as regards 
the prisoner himself, but others. Let the man who is 
meditating whether he will commit a crime or not know 
the full extent of the ill-effects which are likely to follow 
from it, and he will probably stay his hand. It is much 
easier to do that than to turn back after one has gone 
wrong. But the theory that every particular “ habitual” 
should be hunted down like a beast of prey and rendered 
innocuous to society, utterly regardless of the cost in money 
and suffering, seems to me to be better suited to the distant 
past than to the twentieth century.—Yours, &c., 
Jurist. 
Dublin, June 15. 


YORKSHIRE WEAVERS UNDER PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I was deeply impressed the other day, at a 
gathering which took place in Huddersfield on the occa- 
sion of the Cobden Centenary, by some facts that were 
stated bearing upon the condition of the working classes, 
and particularly of the weavers in Huddersfield and dis- 
trict, at the very period of Protection and preference which 
Mr. Chamberlain now claims to have been so prosperous. 
The speaker (Mr. Owen Balmforth) had, as will be seen 
from the following extract (which I take from the report 
of the Huddersfield Examiner), made a very careful exami- 
nation of the data, and I am convinced that his state- 
ments will stand criticism I arrange what he said under 
four heads : 

1. WEAVERS’ WAGES IN 1825. 


In the year 1825, before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, evidence was given by John Swift, 
of Newsome, that Josiah Boothroyd, of Almondbury, 
“who employs 300 men upon looms in their own homes, 
paid those who were weaving checks an average wage of 
10s. 6d. per week, and out of that each man has to pay 
his winder.” Another witness, Amos Cowgill, of Lepton, 
said that he could make 12s. independent of winding, but 
he had to work fourteen or fifteen hours a day. He 
further said that the earnings of the woollen cloth weavers 
about Huddersfield when all was cleared off—that was the 
winder and the cost of wear and tear of looms, &c.—would 
be about 12s. 6d. for a full week. 


2. GENERAL WAGES IN 1829. 


Four years later, in 1829, a committee of employers 
and operatives met at the Rose and Crown Inn, Hudders- 
field, and sat for six weeks in an inquiry into the condition 
of the people. They reported on September ro of that 
year that in the Huddersfield district, in several town- 
ships mostly occupied in the fancy business, 618 inhabit- 
ants each earned 6s. 11d. per week; 421 earned 3s. 6d. ; 
2,439 earned 2s. gd.; and 13,266 earned only 1s. 3d. 
The report, in conclusion, said that “ Whatever be the 
cause of such distress it is clear that the agonising con- 
ditions of families so circumstanced cannot long be 
endured.” 


3. Foop PRIcEs 1816 AND 1904. 


Taking the price of food and other necessaries of life, 
he had examined the actual overseers’ book kept by the 
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Overseers of the Poor in Huddersfield in 1816-19, in which 
were entered day by day purchases of provisions made 
by them for the workhouse. From this he had extracted 
the following prices : In 1816, the Huddersfield Workhouse 
purchased black tea at 8s. per lb.; to-day it was 2s. 64. 
The price of sugar was then 1s. per lb.; now it was 2d. 
For coffee the price was 3s. 6d. per Ib., it was now 1s. 4d. ; 
currants cost 1s. per lb., they were now 4d. per lb. The 
price of pepper was 3d. per ounce; now it was 1d. Nut- 
megs, then 1s. 6d. per ounce, were now 3d. ‘The price of 
vinegar was 8d. per quart; to-day it was 3d. Salt cost 
5s. 4d. a stone then ; to-day it was 5d. The cost of brown 
soap was then r1s. per stone ; it was 4s. 8d. to-day. Candles 
then cost od. per lb. ; now they cost 4d. Starch, then 1s. 
per lb., was now 5d. 


4. Hours or Lasour, PAuPERISM, &c. 


Then he took the question of the hours of labour 
that prevailed seventy years ago and now. In the pro- 
ceedings of a small Committee of the House of Commons, 
in the year 1832, it was proved that in Huddersfield little 
children of six and seven years worked in factories for 
fifteen or sixteen hours a day. As for the savings of the 
people, apart from friendly societies, building societies, 
and savings banks, there were co-operative societies within 
a few miles of Huddersfield in which the total accu- 
mulated capital approached half a million of money, con- 
sisting of the working people’s savings. Fifty years ago 
such societies did not exist. The Huddersfield poor rate 
in 1815 was 16s. in the pound, now it was rod. In the 
Huddersfield Poor-Law Union the amount of outdoor 
relief in 1863 was £14,008. Forty years later, in 1903, 
it was £8,675. The number of persons of all classes in 
receipt of relief was at the former date 4,600; at the 
latter date only 2,406. That was a reduction of nearly 
one-half, and it should be remembered that the population 
had increased considerably. The rateable value in tne 
Huddersfield township in 1874 was £164,788; last year 
it was £298,702, an increase of 81} per cent. 

Would not a few investigations of this kind in other 
towns of the kingdom, carefully made and circulated 
throughout the district to which they apply, bring about 
the final rout of the Tariff Reform League ?—Yours, &c., 


CoBDENITE. 
June 14. 


THE NEW FOREST. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s 
book on the New Forest you refer to Cobbett’s disposal ot 
the statement “that the Conqueror demolished thirty-six 
churches and exterminated the inhabitants” in order w 
form the New Forest. But, apparently, neither Mr. 
Hutchinson nor your reviewer is acquainted with the latest 
investigation on the point. In the English Historical Re- 
view for 1901 (pp. 427-38) Mr. F. Baring examines the 
Domesday Book for Hampshire to discover what actually 
was done by the Conqueror when he made the New 
Forest ; and shows, from the statistics there recorded, that 
to the 75,000 acres of practically uninhabited and unin- 
habitable land which the King found in a corner of Hamp- 
shire, he added, 

“by taking into it some twenty villages and a dozen 
hamlets, containing some 15,000 to 20,000 acres, more than 
half arable .. . from these 150 ploughlands he 
cleared off the population, amounting to some 500 families, 
or about 2,000 men, women, and children. There were 
further annexed on the borders of this main forest other 
10,000 to 20,000 acres mainly woodland, but including 
probably s00 to 1,000 inhabitants whose fate is doubtful.” 
The very names of some ten of the villages thus destroyed 
have disappeared. 

The tale of the destruction of the thirty-six churches 

may be an exaggeration, but Domesday Book conclusively 
roves “the extermination of the inhabitants.”—Yours, 
Cy 


ADOLPHUS BULLARD. 
Woodstock, June 13, 1904. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ROSSETTI. * 


] N the Zzfe of Rossetti published in the ‘‘ English Men 

of Letters” series Mr. A. C. Benson has written 
a poet's life of a poet. Nothing in it comes near the 
one fundamental criticism or interpretation of Rossetti 
which has yet been written: Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
essay in the Mineteenth Century of March, 1883. But 
it is throughout informed by sympathetic intelligence, 
an intelligence which divines through sympathy. It is 
written with acertain elaboration, and nothing essential 
could be said about Rosetti hastily, or without ceremony 
and respect. He was never any man’s competitor, he 
never sought the applause of the vulgar ; ‘‘ his only 
preoccupation,” as Mr. Benson well says, ‘‘ was to find 
due expression for what visited him in the form of an 
inspiration.” 

Mr. Benson has clearly and justly pointed out 
that solid substratum of ‘fundamental brainwork ” 
on which the whole of Rossetti’s work was built, 
and he has dwelt, with no more than due em- 
phasis, on the absolute rightness of everything that 
he wrote or said about the art of verse. “He 
seemed, as it were, to be in the possession of the 
innermost and most magical secrets of art.” His 
phrase about poetry, that it must be ‘‘ amusing ” ; his 
‘‘commandment” about verse translation, ‘‘that a 
good poem shall not be turned into a bad one”; his 
roughest and most random criticisms about poets, are 
as direct and inevitable as his finest verse. Only Cole- 
ridge among English poets has anything like the same 
definite grasp upon whatever is essential in poetry. 
And it is this intellectual sanity partly, this complete 
knowledge of the medium in which he worked, that 
has given Rossetti a position of his own, a kind of 
leadership in art. 

And, technically, Rossetti has done much for 
English poetry. Mr. Benson complains a little of what 
seems to him Rossetti’s laxness in rhyme, the use of 
‘‘of” and ‘‘ enough,” for instance, and of his unusual 
accents, as in the line— 

“ And when the night-vigil was done.” 

But that very line is a perfectly good metrical line if 
read without any displacement of the normal accent in 
speaking, and the rhyme of ‘‘ of” to ‘‘ enough” is as 
satisfying to the ear as the more commonly-accepted 
rhyme of “love” and ‘‘ move.” Rossetti did nothing 
but good by his troubling of many rhythms which had 
become stagnant, and it is in his extraordinary subtlety 
of rhythm, most accomplished where it seems most 
hesitating, that he has produced his finest emotional 
effects, effects before his time found but rely, and 
for the most part accidentally, in English poetry. 

Like Baudelaire and like Mallarmé in France, 
Rossetti was not only a wholly original poet, but a new 
personal force in literature. ‘‘ He has stimulated the 
sense of beauty,” says Mr. Benson; and that is 
true of Rossetti in a way it is not true of Tenny- 
son, for instance, as it is true of Baudelaire in 
a way it is not true of Victor Hugo. In Ros- 
setti’s work, perhaps because it is not the greatest, 





* Rossetti. By A. C. Benson. ‘English Men of Letters” 
Series. London: Macmillan. 2s, net, 
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there is an actually hypnotic quality which exerts 
itself on those who come within his circle at all; a 
quality like that of an unconscious medium, or like 


‘that of a woman against whose attraction one is 


without defence. It is the sound of a voice, rather 
than anything said; and, when Rossetti speaks, no 
other voice, for the moment, seems worth listening to. 
Even after one has listened, not very much seems to have 
been said; but the world is not quite thesame. ‘‘ He 
has stimulated the sense of beauty” ; or rather, he has 
stimulated a new sense, by which a new mood of beauty 
can be apprehended. 


Rossetti’s work, says Mr. Benson in one of his 
significant phrases, ‘‘is the precise embcdiment of 
dreams.” Dreams are precise ; it is only when we 
awake, when we go outside, that they become vague. 
In a certain sense Rossetti, with all his keen practical 
intelligence, was never wholly awake, had never gone 
outside that house of dreams in which the only real 
things were the things of the imagination. In the 
poetry of most poets there is a double kind of existence, 
of which each half is generally quite distinct ; a real 
world, and a world of the imagination. But the poetry 
of Rossetti knows but one world, and it inhabits a 
corner there, like a perfectly contented prisoner, or like 
a prisoner to whom the sense of imprisonment is a joy. 
The love of beauty, the love of love, because love is 
the supreme energy of beauty, suffices for an exist- 
ence in which every moment is a crisis; for to him, 
as Pater has said, “ life is a crisis at every 
moment: ” life, that is to say, the inner life, the life 
of imagination, in which the senses are messengers 
from the outer world, from which they can but bring 
disquieting tidings. 

The whole of this poetry is tragic, though without 
pathos or even self-pity. Every human attempt to 
maintain happiness is foredoomed to be a failure, and 
this is an attempt to maintain ecstasy in a region where 
everything which is not ecstasy is pain. In reading 
every other poet who has written of love one is 
conscious of compensations: the happiness of loving 
or of being loved, the honour of defeat, the help and 
comfort of nature or of action. But here all 
energy is concentrated on the one ecstasy, and 
this exists for its own sake, and the desire 
of it is like thirst, which returns after every 
partial satisfaction. The desire of beauty, the love of 
love, can but be a form of martyrdom when, as with 
Rossetti, there is also, as Mr. Benson notes, ‘‘ the 
desire of possession.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Benson is wrong in laying 
stress on the circumstances of Rossetti’s early life, on 
his rare visits to the country, and in thinking that ‘‘ the 
early London life no doubt accounts for the fact that 
Rossetti’s natural imagery does not rise, as it were, out 
of a full source, but consists more of little effects noted 
in some moment of country observation ;” and that 
he was “‘ thus thrown strongly back upon himself, and 
the desire for beauty driven back into one special 
channel.” Circumstances have very little to do with 
the making of a poet’s temperament or vision, 
and it would be enough to point to Christina 
Rossetti, who was hardly more in the country 
than her brother, but to whom a blade of grass 
was enough to summon the whole country about her, 
and whose poetry is full of the sense of growing things. 


Rossetti instinctively saw faces, and only faces, and he 
would have seen them if he had lived in the loneliest 
country-side, and he would never have learned to distin- 
guish between oats and barley if he had had fields of 
them about his door from childhood. It was in the 
beauty of women, and chiefly in the mysterious beauty 
of faces, that Rossetti found the supreme embodiment 
of beauty ; and it was in the love of women, and not 
in any more abstract love, of God, of nature, or of 
ideas, that he found the supreme revelation of love. 

With this narrowness, with this intensity, he has 
rendered in his painting as in his poetry one ideal, 
one obsession. He calls what is really the House of 
Love ‘* The House of Life,” and this is because, as Mr. 
Benson notes subtly, the house of love was literally to 
him the house of life. There is no mystic to whom 
love has not seemed to be the essence or ultimate ex- 
pression of the soul. Rossetti’s whole work is a 
parable of this belief, and it is a parable written 
with his  life-blood. Of beauty he has said, 
“IT drew it in as simply as my breath,” but, as the 
desire of beauty possessed him, as he laboured to 
create it over again, with rebellious words or colours, 
always too vague for him when they were most pre- 
cise, never ‘‘ the precise embodiment of a dream,” the 
pursuit turned to a labour and the labour to a pain. 
Part of what hypnotises us in this work is, no doubt, 
that sense of personal tragedy which comes to us out 
of its elaborate beauty: the eternal tragedy of those 
who have loved the absolute in beauty too well, and 
with too mortal a thirst. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 





MARY MAGDALEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


THe Lire oF St. Mary MAGDALEN. Translated from the 
Italian of an unknown fourteenth century writer by Valen- 
tina Hawtrey. With an Introduction by Vernon Lee. Lon- 
don: John Lane. 5s. net. 

MEDIAVAL romance, within the dominion of the Latin 

Church, early made of the contemplative sister of Lazarus 

and of the woman who was an outcast and who crept into 

the house of the Pharisee and to the feet of his guest, one 
only person. Such identifications, or confusions, were dear 
to the ingenuity of the teller of sacred stories.. That of 
these two Marys is simple and easy to the recounter who 
had discovered St. John the Evangelist in the bridegroom 
of Cana of Galilee, and the Tree of Life plantet! in the 
Garden of Eden, in the wood of which the Saviour’s Cross 
was made. One can hear the good Tuscan gossip astonish- 
ing a company of pious hearers with, “And who do you 
think that was? Why, no other than ——!” And so the 
persons of the Gospel are reduced to a few on whom the 
childish interest of the fourteenth century is accumulated. 

In the Greek Church the two Marys have remained dis- 

tinct, as assuredly they are in the Evangelist’s record of 

the family of Bethany and of the despised night-wanderer. 

The unknown author of this simple-hearted Life of Saint 

Mary Magdalen makes no claim to authority in his exten- 

sion of the history. He guards himself from the charge of 

such arrogation by the repeated “I think” of his work. 

And what he does think yields us a felicitous study of the 

manners and morals of the fourteenth century in Italy. 

He thinks that Mary Magdalen, a noble lady of great 

beauty, was what the lax opiniom of our own day would 

think a woman of blameless conduct, but addicted to the 
impropriety of whistling, to the arts of dress, and to the 
frequenting of places of public festivity, with which the 

Italian thinks the village of Bethany to be terribly well 

provided. By means of these “little misgoings” of the 

lovely Magdalen he reads the donne an indignant lesson. 

The levity of Mary, he tells them, was in the beginning 

almost excusable, inasmuch as she sought to distract her- 
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self from over-much grief when she was abandoned by her 
bridegroom. For who was she but the bride of the mar- 
riage of Cana? No other! And her angelic bridegroom 
had left her, when the feast was over, to follow Christ. It 
was later that her vanity became scandalous. Yet “no 
one believes that she yielded to shame And it 
is not to be believed that she squandered her temporal 
goods.” 

“And here one might ask, ‘Now, why was she held a 
sinner in all the city and why was she esteemed 
an evil-doer in the eyes of all good people?’ And I answer 
and think to myself that Mary was a great lady 
and known to many . and her tongue was glib with 
words of unseemly merriment; and she was such that all 
good and virtuous women covered their faces when they 
saw her; so great was the virtue of all good women in those 
days. . . . And we know that when women went to 
churches and festivals, the men went by one road and the 
women by another. And then, you see, choirs 
were made in the churches; that is, a wall in the middle 
between the men and the women; and that is still done 'o 
this day. But I believe these choirs were differently made, 
for there were different entrances for men and women, and 
a woman would never have entered by that of the mea, or 
she would have been worse than a sinner, and would have 


been hunted out as a demon; such was the virtue of the 
women.” 


Furthermore, the fourteenth century writer bears witness 
that even as lately as in the days of his own childhood 
widows who were about to return to the world remained 
shut up until they received the ring and changed their 
mourning garments ; “ and if there were any young women 
who stayed over long at the windows, ill was spoken of 
them, and they were thought immodest. And this 
also I remember well.” He has an evident diffi- 
culty in providing his Magdalen with offences of 
this sort: “ Her brazen ways and the other sins that she 
committed were quite enough to render her infamous.” 
Then he tells of the good Martha and of her illness. For 
who was the woman that touched the garments of Christ in 
the throng and was healed of her infirmity ? Who but 
Martha ? The contrast of the two sisters, the modest and 
the frivolous, is none of our anonymous author’s inven- 
tion; it was a proverb of the time, and the two women, 
one veiled and one curled, painted by so many Italian 
masters and catalogued as “ Vanity and Modesty,” were, in 
fact, painted as “ Martha and Mary.” To Saint Martha 
amends were made for the reproof of the Gospel by the 
excessive homage of the Middle Ages. In the subsequent 
account of the Magdalen’s penances the old author gives 
liberty to his approving imagination ; but he obviously did 
not pause to ask himself why his Magdalen was not 
honoured in the Church’s calendar with the “V.” that 
follows the names of Catherine, Lucy, Agnes, and Barbara. 
He labours to show that it was her due. 

Miss Hawtrey has succeeded well in translating with 
simplicity, with no modern phrase, but with not too con- 
spicuous an imitation of the ancient, a book which to every 
reader for whom the influential middle centuries of influen- 
tial Italy are something more than a name must have keen 
interest. Before her Vernon Lee had mentioned the work 
to English readers, and the brief introduction by that 
writer has one fine passage in which she considers the two 
figures of the Virgin Mother and the Magdalen in Italian 
art—in Signorelli’s “ Crucifixion,” for example, where she is 
“ flung down, as a town by earthquake, at the foot of the 
Cross.” The volume is illustrated, chiefly from the Italian 
masters. It is somewhat in the decline of art that the 
Magdalen in her unbound hair became the separate sub- 
ject of painting. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
Tur CampripGe Mopern History. Vol. If.: The Reforma- 
tion. Cambridge University Press. 1904. 

THERE are few periods of European history upon which 
it is at once so important and so difficult to arrive at 
sound conclusions as the age of the Reformation. The 
main issues of the great religious debate are contested still : 
they stir passions, they kindle sympathies, and it is hard 


to bring to the task of explaining them a fair and unpledged 
intellect. The founders and heroes of living churches 
have scant hope of obtaining strict historical justice. An 
unpledged intellect may be indifferent to the spiritual 
aspects which alone make their influence intelligible, and 
a pledged intellect is always pledged. Even to-day, despite 
the strides made by historical science, truth is persistently 
darkened by the partisanship of the Creeds. Has not 
Germany her learned Jannssen ? And we in England can 
look nearer home. 

The Cambridge Modern History is conceived in the 
only spirit which makes history worth writing—the honest 
desire to extract the maximum of truth from the evidence. 
To have carried out Lord Acton’s ideal would indeed 
have demanded a measure of intellectual and emotional 
consent, against which the intractable idiosyncrasies of 
man rise in conscious or unconscious revolt. Nevertheless 
it is encouraging to discover in a composite work dealing 
with a controversial period a substantial agreement as to 
fundamental estimates. There is one Luther, one Zwingli, 
one Calvin. In an eloquent and masterly chapter on the 
Genevan Reformer Dr. Fairbairn has expounded the points 
of contrast : 

“But Luther did not exhaust the tendencies that worked 
for reform. They were impersonated also in Zwingli. As 
the one was by disposition and discipline a schoolman who 
loved the Saints and the Sacraments of the Church, the 
other was a humanist who appreciated the thinkers of 
antiquity and the reason in whose name they spoke. Luther 
never escaped from the feelings of the monk and the asso- 
ciations of the cloister; but Zwingli studied his New Tes- 
tament with a fine sense of the sanity of its thought, the 
combined purity and practicability of its ideals and the 
majesty of its spirit; and his ambition was to realise a 
religion after its model, free from the traditions and super- 
stitions of men. It was this that made him so tolerant of 
Luther and Luther so intolerant of him. The differences 
of opinion might have been transcended, but the differ- 
ences of character were insuperable. Luther, a 
schoolman, while a Reformer created out of his learning 
and experience a faith suited to his personal needs; but 
Zwingli, a Reformer came to religion through the litera- 
ture which embodied the mind of Christ and the Church 
of the Apostles.” 

Of Calvin he writes as follows : 


“Few men may have changed less; but few also have 
developed more. Every crisis in his career brought him 
something and so enhanced his capacity. His studies of 
stoicism showed him the value of morals; and he learnt 
how to emphasise the sterner ethical qualities, as well as 
the humaner, and the more clement by the side of the 
higher, public virtues. His early humanism made him a 
scholar and an exegete, a master of elegant Latinity, of 
lucid and incisive speech, of a graphic pen and historical 
imagination. His juristic studies gave him an idea of law, 
through which he interpreted the more abstract notions of 
theology, and a love of order, which compelled him to 
organise his Church. His imagination playing upon the 
primitive Christian literature, helped him to see the reli- 
gion Jesus instituted as Jesus Himself saw it. . . . Calvin 
was greater as a legislator than a theologian. . . . His 
polity is a more perfect expression of the man than his 
theology. . Though Calvin’s theology occasioned the 
hottest and bitterest controversies known to Christian his- 
tory, yet it is here that his mind is least original and his 
ideas are most clearly observative. Without Augustine we 
should never have had Calvinism.” 


These are not the words of an unpledged intellect, but 
Dr. Lindsay, who writes so well of the early career of 
Luthe:, and Mr. Whitney, who describes the Helvetic 
Reformation with a valuable fulness of detail, amplify 
rather than correct the picture. Shades of difference, in- 
deed, there are. Dr. Lindsay loves Luther, while Dr. Fair- 
bairn clearly dislikes him and his “ vulgar scholasticism ” 
—but the total mass of impressions made on the reader 
is comprehensive and homogeneous. Two things only we 
regret. The first is that Mr. Whitney has not found more 
space for the inner development of Zwingli’s mind; the 
second, a paragraph in Dr. Fairbair’s Calvin, which may 
have the effect of leading the unwary reader to surmise 
that Servetus was a member of the Genevan State. This, 
of course, was not the case. He was a Spanish theologian 
who, having fallen into a bitter controversy with Calvin, 
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had the misfortune to visit Geneva on his way to Italy. 
Calvin seized him and caused him to be burnt. 

We are impressed by the amount of excellent learning 
in the volume. Professor Pollard has four chapters on 
German history and one on Edward VI., which could not 
well be improved upon for clear, vigorous, epigrammatic 
statement. The dreary struggle between Hapsburg and 
Valois falls to the capable hands of Mr. Leathes, while the 
Bishop of Gibraltar exhibits a surprising range of informa- 
tion both as to the currents of theological movement in 
Spain and Italy and as to the Reformation in the Scandi- 
navian Kingdoms. If we may venture to criticise so learned 
a performance, we should say that Dr. Collins has been 
over-lavish of detail and that the inner significance of the 
religious movement is rather lost sight of in historical 
minutiz. We could well have spared a few minor Italians 
for an extra page on Juan de Valdés. 

Perhaps the most remarkable contribution to the volume 
is made by Professor Maitland, who has brought his fine 
legal mind to bear upon the Anglican settlement and the 
Scottish Reformation. That has been the happy hunting 
ground for partisan and obscurantist writers. ‘There are 
Catholic fables and Anglican fables and Presbyterian fables. 
No one will dare now to repeat them. Professor Maitland’s 
chapter, so vivid and learned, so nicely balanced and 
original, has dispelled many fictions, and enabled us 
to see the Reformation settlement. as it gradually shaped 
itself out of many conflicting and various forces. For 
sheer insight and rigorous elimination of unrealised fact 
from the immediate field of vision this treatise would be 
hard to surpass. 

The late Professor Kraus, of Munich, contributes a 
chapter on Medicean Rome, from which the reader is to 
conclude that the real patron of Italian art and letters 
was Julius II., and not Leo X. It is possible that Julius 
is put a little too high and Leo a little too low. The 
Council of Trent should have been done by Lord Acton, 
and it is needless to say that his loss cannot be replaced. 
Mr. Lawrence, however, makes a brave attempt to fill a 
very difficult gap. Dr. Gairdner seems to be weary of his 
old friend Henry VIII., and Mr. Mullinger, in treating 
of Queen Mary, is somewhat unstable in the matter of 
genealogies. He makes Charles V. the uncle of the English 
Queen in 1553, and he describes the Archduke Ferdinand 
as Charles’s nephew. These are slips easily remedied. 

What a wonderful epoch it was, soiled by the most 
hideous crimes, illumined by the highest virtue, racked by 
every description of religious malaria and political unease ! 
And how various and far-reaching were the effects of the 
Reformation! In England and Denmark it builds up 
monarchy, in Norway it creates a nation, in Germany it 
breaks up the Empire and fortifies the Princes ; France 
is riven in twain by it ; in Switzerland it is intertwined with 
Republicanism; Bohemia expels it with a struggle. Only 
in Italy and Spain is the victory of the old order undoubted 
from the first, and in these countries the advocates of 
reform, few in number but eminent in gifts, have left 
nothing behind them but a fragrant memory. 





FRENCH RULE IN MOROCCO. 


Tumncs SEEN IN Morocco. By A. J. Dawson. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1os. 6d. 
Things Seen in Morocco is the title of a book by Mr. A. J. 
Dawson which has certainly the merit of appearing oppor- 
tunely. It is the kind of book, in these days increasingly 
common, of which the chief characteristic is the very 
obvious speed and hurry with which the materials com- 
posing it have been shovelled together. Five-and-twenty 
short sketches, anecdotes, and stories, of which it is diffi- 
cult to say which are authentic experience and which fic- 
tion, form the contents, to which some attempt at sequence 
is given by ending up one or other of the fragments with: 
“Tn this connection I must set down here the yarn of an 
Engish friend of mine,” or “ And that question reminds 


me that I have the story of poor Pat Derry,” and so on. 
The style, if it attracts some readers by its attempted pic- 
turesqueness, will probably repel others by its carelessness 
and frequent repetition. It is sometimes a good thing 
to remember that, though experience counts for a good 
deal, patience and trouble and care are still necessary to 
the making of a book. 

That Mr. Dawson is capable of much better work 
than is shown in most of these sketches we have not to 
go beyond the present work to discover. Two or three of 
the chapters are made up out of an article or two of his 
which appeared in the Fortnightly some time ago, and 
these, written with greater care, are by far the best in the 
book. Our understanding with France and the arrange- 
ment with regard to Morocco must, one gathers, have been 
a bitter pill to Mr. Dawson. He takes much the same 
line over the business that the Morning Post took. To 
him, as to the Morning Post, it seem incredible and con- 
trary to nature that there can be any disposal of property 
on the earth’s surface for which England does not come in 
for the “lion’s share.” I do not find in this book any 
recognition of what is, after all, the fact—that in the par- 
tition of new territories there are certain tests and standards 
to go by, and that, according to these, Morocco naturally 
and by right pertains to France and not England. 

These tests are, after all, simple and reasonable, and 
only two in number. First, has the annexing Power the 
will and the capacity to carry out the work of occupation ? 
Second, is its claim to this particular bit of territory (as 
forming part of its interests and possessions in that part 
of the world) superior to the claim of any other nation ? 
These are the two tests that have to be observed. What 
made all the fuss about the Fashoda business? Obviously 
because France was there claiming what formed part :f 
our interests in that sphere, something that belonged to 
our scheme. In the case of Morocco those conditions are 
exactly reversed. In this great north-west protuberance of 
Africa it is the French scheme that reigns. For many 
years France has been pursuing a settled, uniform, con- 
sistent policy of occupation in this sphere, and doing it 
remarkably well too, and we surely have no more right 3 
hinder her in this work than she had to hinder us on the 
Nile. 

The only Power that seems to have a rival claim to 
France’s by virtue of position is Spain. But Spain breaks 
down over the first test. She has not the capacity (and 1 
is doubtful if she has the will) to carry out the work of 
occupation. Mr. Dawson relies on the pride.of the Spanish 
people to frustrate the designs of France ; but what out- 
look could be more threatening, more hopeless, than the 
attempt of Spain to introduce a stable government among 
the lawless tribes of Morocco? There seems something 
rather cold-blooded in disposing in this way of an inde- 
pendent State ; but, after all, we must deal with facts as we 
find them, and Mr. Dawson himself, much as he loves the 
Moors, is forced to admit that Morocco is on its last legs. 
“Mentally, morally, and physically, the Moor is develop- 
ing along a downward line. Individual freedom from the 
taint of deplorable physical disease is exceptional ; from 
the taint of racial and national corruption and decay no 
Moor is free.” And in a very sad and pathetic letter 
written to him by a scholarly Moor we have the same fatal 
truth acknowledged—that the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion is due really to utter national decadence on the part 
of the Moors themselves. 

If this be so, and the government of the country 
must needs pass into other hands, it can pass into none so 
justly as France’s. Mr. Dawson thinks that the Moors 
never will submit to this, because they know, he says, too 
much concerning the fate of their fellow Moslems under 
Frerch rule in Algeria. Mr. Dawson implies that French 
rule in Algeria is a harsh and bad rule. Well, I’m afraid 
this is another point on which I must disagree with Mr. 
Dawson. From some personal knowledge and observa- 
tion, I should say that the French government of the 
Khabili tribes of the mountains and the Arabs of the Sahara 
was marked by a capacity for sympathy rare between 
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whites and Orientals. There is a wide gulf between Arab 
character and European character of whatever nation, but 
I believe that gulf is less wide in the case of the French 
than with most Europeans. We sometimes smile at the 
French for a certain emotional tendency they have which 
contrasts with the matter-of-factness of the Germanic 
breed. It is just this emotional tendency which is the 
bend between French and Arab. If the Germans, let us 
say, were going to undertake the “ influencing ” of Morocco, 
then, indeed, I should share all Mr. Dawson’s misgivings. 
But the French understand the Arabs. They have already 
dene much to conciliate them. Their whole scheme of 
conquest in North-Western Africa has been carried out 
with patience and without unnecessary violence. The 
prosperity and peace of Algeria, the multiplication of the 
oases throughout the Northern Sahara, the loyalty of their 
native troops, are some of the signs of the success of their 
methods ; and if it is fated that the Moroccan tribes are to 
find in France their future governing Power, I believe they 
will find her government far from —  * 





THE ANATOMY OF GOLF. 

Great Goirers: Their Methods at a Glance. By G. W. 
Beldam. London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 
IN saying that Mr. Beldam’s book is the most 
useful thing of its class that has ever appeared, we mean 
na disparagement of the several well-known manuals that 
the golfer’s library contains or should contain. Among 
the latter, Badminton, and more especially the recent 
Taylor on Golf, must always remain excellent instruc- 
tors; friends that have brought veritable help to the 
thousands and hope to the tens of thousands. The point 
is, rather, that neither the compilers of these works nor of 
others have been blessed with what one may term the 
combination of opportunities possessed by the present 
author, who, himself a golfer of some standing, has been 
able to add to his practical knowledge of the game and 
its requirements an expert knowledge of instantaneous 
photography. Mr. Beldam, in fact, is his own illustrator ; 
and, given a natural faculty for observation and the neces- 
sary time and patience, he has accomplished a task which, 
whether the greater value is attached to the action photos 
that illustrate the text or to the letterpress that amplifies 
the ocular evidence of the photos, is in its way unique. 
It is true that as regards the text he has received valuable 
aid from sundry contributors, among whom may be men- 
tioned Harry Vardon, Braid, and Taylor, who append de- 
scriptive notes of their own methods, whilst in the discus- 
sion of leading amateurs an ally has been secured in Mr. 
H. H. Hilton, the last being well enough known as a fine 
exponent of the game and a pungent critic of other men’s 
styles, The photographs, however, are all the author’s 
own, and in these he has done something that has never 
been attempted before. 

It is impossible here to deal fully with the revela- 
tion and suggestion that these “snapshots,” many of 
them taken at a 1,o0ooth part of a second, afford as to 
stance, swing, grip, and so forth, but the main reason for 
their novelty and value may be briefly indicated. Hitherto, 
the compilers of illustrated golf books have been content 
to let their figures “ pose,” trusting fondly that the result- 
ing picture, if not actually true to fact, would not be so 
far removed therefrom as to create misconception. For 
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this work, howevet, the models have been persuaded to 
play their various shots as if there were no camera within 
a hundred miles; and by adroit timing Mf. Beldam has 
done the rest. In each case he has “snapped” thé golf- 
ing swing at its different stages, beginning with that at 
which the club head leaves the ball and ending with the 
end of the “ follow through.” Even in the comparatively 
simple task of photographing the “ address,” the subject 
has been requested to “ waggle,” and has not known the 
moment of his being snapped. The whole aim, in fact, 
has been to ensure absolute truth through absolute 
naturalness and, while admitting that in no case can the 
camera lie, to avoid the possibility of its telling a half- 
truth. Further than this, the author has devised an inge- 
nious plan for showing the golf student how he can test 
in the severest manner the applicability of each and all 
of these various styles to his own physical development. 
The photographed model stands within a four-foot square 
marked out on the grass, which is ruled into squares of 
six inches each. It is thus possible to see at a glance 
the position of the player’s feet, and to calculate exactly 
the distance that separates them from the ball to be 
struck. 

Mr. Beldam has something to say on the vexed ques- 
tion of the relationship between golf and cricket, and 
comes to the conclusion that, so long as they are played 
at different seasons of the year, they are not mutually 
antagonistic, and may even be mutually helpful. His 
judgment on this point is based on the sane and thought- 
ful reasoning that characterises the entire book. Grea: 
Golfers does not tell us everything we could wish to 
krow about golf; it fails to inform us, for instance, why 
v.'th the poor second-class player the strong resolve to 
?ving so often becomes at the psychologic moment .n 
uncontrollable impulse to hit! But it does consider the 
human factor in a way not experienced before, and it cer- 
tainly adds a new and refreshing chapter to the serious 
anatomy of this most serious of games. 





THE TURK AT HOME. 
TcrkisH Lire 1n Town anp Country. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
London: Newnes and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE publication of this little volume in the series of “ Our 
Neighbours” is happy in every way. As long as Turkey 
exists it will always be the permanent storm-centre of 
Europe, but this year the signs are more threatening than 
usual, and any genuine knowledge of the country and its 
people is especially valuable. It is a subject in which 
ignorance is general and almost unbroken. Outside the 
capital travel is so difficult, and the people themselves are 
so reserved in language and secret in their lives, that to 
most Englistmen the interior of Turkey, only three days’ 
journey from London, remains one of the least-known 
portions of the globe, and few have any notion of Turkish 
home life beyond a vague picture of a harem crowded with 
wives, or a few similar memories of Don Juan and the 
Arabian Nights. : 

But there is a lady who knows it all at first hand, and 
only a lady could obtain so intimate a knowledge. 
Naturally, almost her first point is to upset that ancient 
fallacy of the rows of wives in every household. Very few 
Turks ever dream of reaching the legal limit of four. It 
is not merely that, as in every country in the world, the 
number of wives is practically limited by their expense. 
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The general feeling of society is against more than one, 

except where the first is barren, or for some similar cause: 

“A second wife means an extra suite of apartments, an 

extra slave, or train of slaves, according to her rank, and 

an extra allowance of pin-money, for a Turkish bride rarely 

brings a dower to her husband. There is, besides, no 

great superabundance of women in the country, notwith- 
standing the influx of slaves.” 

The continuance of the slave trade, especially in 
Circassian girls, may startle some of our philanthropists 
whose eyes are fixed on Central Africa, but, nevertheless, it 
is one of the most thriving branches of Turkish commerce. 
The authoress describes it with accuracy in the terms of 
commercialism : 

“Since the abolition of the public slave-market, the pri- 
vate trade in slaves has become much more general and 
widely spread than formerly. This traffic is carried on to 
a great extent by ladies of rank, some of whom are them- 
selves emancipated slaves; and the profits they realise are 
said to be very considerable, especially when their opera- 
tions are on a large scale. On the arrival in the capital 
of a fresh batch of children a broker is despatched by the 
consignees to the houses of these lady dealers, who, if they 
desire to add to their stock-in-trade, either drive to the 
establishment of the slave merchants, or have the girls 
brought to their own houses for inspection. Children of 
from six to ten years old are most sought after by these 
connoisseurs, who pay large prices for them in the expecta- 
tion of receiving perhaps ten times that amount when the 
girls are about seventeen.” 

As is well known, the prize in these industrial opera- 
tions is to secure the custom of the Sultana, who seeks from 
the stock-in-trade the commodity which a grateful nation 
presents every year vo the Sultan at the end of one of the 
fasts. And it must be very consoling to our religious sensi- 
bility to hear that the Sultan keeps special lady chaplains 
to impart to these choice articles a knowledge of the 
Koran and other religious instruction. In which dutiful 
forethought he follows the example of the Most Christian 
King, Louis XV., who always displayed a tender solicitude 
for the orthodoxy of the commodities supplied to the Parc 
aur Cerfs. 

One further peculiarity of the slave trade the 
authoress notices : 

“The large number of Africans of both sexes introduced 

for centuries past into Turkey might lead one to expect a 
considerable coloured element in the population. This is, 
however, not the case. The climate appears to be un- 
favourable to the propagation of the coloured races, and 
the few negro or mulatto children who come into the world 
die, as arule, in infancy.” 
We do not know whether this is written in irony, but 
ve know of many things that may assist the climate in 
checking the propagation of coloured races, and the death 
of negro and mulatto children in infancy is perhaps not 
entirely due to natural selection and the will of Allah. 

But the whole book is full of interest, and we could 
g9 on quoting passages from the description of the Sultan’s 
haunted existence, or the town and country life of Turkish 
women, or the Albanian savages, or the commercial bri- 
gands and their methods of business. The least satisfac- 
tory chapter deals with the Bulgarian villagers. Probably 
it was written before the recent devastation of their homes, 
and yet, as we said, the book, as a whole, is opportune. 





FICTION. 
MacGnvus Sinciatrr. By Howard Pease, London: Constable. 
1904. 6s. 
Mr. Howarp PEAsE apologises in his preface for his 
apparent presumption in “ stepping upon historical ground 
— almost exclusively associated in fiction with the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott.” But no apology is necessary. 
Mr. Pease has written a very vigorous and racy book, and 
we have special pleasure in recommending this entertain- 
ing novel of Border life in the days of Cromwell, for the 
reason that it has quite an individual taste in the mouth, 
and has little to do with the veneered and French-polished 
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school of historical fiction that we are, all of us, yearly 
gorged with. We will venture to lay down the axiom— 
and American novelists please note—that no man has a 
right to attempt to write an historical novel unless he has 
studied, loved, and interested himself in some special 
locality and its inhabitants, a special study which can serve 
as a basis for his historical scaffolding. Mr. Pease has 
evidently much sympathetic insight into North-country 
people, and so most of his descriptions have a goo] deal cf 
the living vigour and freshness of nature. The common 
historical novelist sets out with a number of stock ideas 
about a period derived from the standard authorities, and 
he then proceeds to dress up laboriously skeleton figures of 
historical personages and animate them with words, ges- 
tures, and actions of the historical property shops—with the 
result that he gets as near to life as a bird-stuffer would 
do if he were asked to construct a hawk from a text-book 
illustration and poultry-yard feathers. But the novelist 
has no doubts. He always plunges two modern 
town types, a man and a girl, to act as hero and heroine, 
into his sham medieval atmosphere, stirs up his senti- 
mental plot vigorously with the spoon of accident, and 
serves up the horrible mess with a sublime and reckless 
assurance. The usual label is then affixed by the dazzled 
reviewers: “‘ This masterly study, rich with the aspira- 
tions of Elizabeth and England will be followed 
with an absorbing interest.'—-HZome Chimes.” Now, the 
curious reader may note that Mr. Pease has been saved 
from this vulgar fate chiefly by his knowledge of matters 
Northumbrian. Compare his admirable figure of Geordie 
Nixon, “a colliery sinker,” with his conventional villain, 
the smooth and smiling Odonel. It is obvious that Mr. 
Pease has made up Odonel from his imagination, but 
Geordie Nixon he has studied lovingly in the flesh—and 
the difference is one between life and lifelessness. With 
out labouring the point, we may add that, although Mr. 
Pease presents us with a somewhat conventional hero, 
lover, and villain, nearly every page is filled with a fresh, 
breezy vigour, a certain originality of conception that 
make it exceedingly refreshing. Magnus Sinclair, in 
short, is a capital book of its kind, racy and invigorating, 
and we shall look forward to Mr. Pease’s future work. 





Sir Henry Burdett, whose unfortunate accident in the 
country has only quickened his mind to a new social need, 
still continues to supply the public year by year with his 
painstaking and accurate record of hospital servic. 
Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities (The Scientific Press, 
Limited) is now an indispensable book to all who are 
concerned with the proper care for the sick. Some hospi- 
tals, indeed, are still churlish enough to refuse full in- 
formation to Sir Henry Burdett, and they deserve, in our 
opinion, any punishment that the public may think fit to 
administer. But the greater number of hospitals now give 
full returns, and there has been therefore an immense in- 
crease in the value of the book. Not the least impor- 
tant portion of this yearly record lies in the prefatory 
chapters written by Sir Henry Burdett himself. We do 
not agree with all Sir Henry’s conclusions, and we would 
admit a far larger degree of public control than he is 
inclined to contemplate. But these chapters contain a 
record af facts invaluable to a hospital reformer. 
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